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LECTURE 1. 
On the Nature of Knowledge. 

Who among us, that hath cast even an occasional and 
slightly observant glance on the face of society, but 
must have remarked the differing opinions which dis- 
tract the human mind ; the opposing creeds and sys- 
tems, each asserting its claim to infallibility, and rallying 
around its standard pertinacious disciples, enthusiastic 
proselytes, ardent apologists, fiery combatants, obseqi- 
ous worshippers, conscientious followers, and devoted 
nj|irtyrs? If we extend our observation over the surface 
or our globe, and consider its diversified population, 
hdWever varied in hue and feature, we find it yet more 
v^ied in opinions, in one opinion only invariably agreed, 
viz., that of its infallibility. The worshipper of sculptured 
idols bows before the image of his hand, and shrinks with 
unfeigned terror if a sacrilegious intruder profane the 
sanctuary of his superstition. The adorer of the bright 
luminary which marks our days and seasons, sees in the 
resplendent orb, not a link in the vast chain of material 
existence, but the source of all existence ; and so from 
the -most unpretending savage to the most lettered 
nation of a lettered age, we find all shaping their super- 
stitions according to the measure of their ignorance or 
their knowledge, and each devoutly believing his faith 
and practice to be the true and the just. Or let us con- 
fine our observation within the Hmits of the country we 
inhabit — how varying the creeds arising out of one 
system of faith ! How contradictory the assertions and 
expectations of sects, all equally positive, and equally, 
we may presume, conscientious ! How conflicting the 
opinions and feelings of men upon all subjects^ trvsvak^^ 
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important! until we are tempted to exclaim, "Where, 
then, is right or wrong but in human imagination, and 
what is truth more than blind opinion ? " Few of us 
prone to study or observation, yet educated after exist- 
ing methods, but must have asked these questions, and 
halted for a reply. 

Should the problem here started be, I say not impos- 
sible, but even difficult of solution, lamentable must be 
the human condition to the end of time ! Had truth no 
test — no standard — no positive, no tangible existence, 
behold us, then, sold to error, and, while to error, 
to misery, through all the generations of our race! 
But, fortunately, the answer is simple ; only too simple, 
it would appear, for mystery-loving, mystery- seeking 
man to perceive and acknowledge. 

Let not the present audience imagine that I am 
about to add one more to the already uncountable, un- 
nameable systems which distract the understandings of 
men, or to draw yet new doctrines and precepts from 
the fertile alembic of the human brain. I request you 
to behold in me an inquirer, not a teacher ; one who 
conceives of truth as a jewel to be found, not to be 
coined ; a treasure to be discovered by observation, 
and accumulated by careful, persevering industry ; not 
invented and manufactured by learned art or aspiring 
quackery, like the once fashionable elixir of immortality 
and philosopher's stone. My object will be simply to 
take with you a survey of the field of human inquiry ; 
to ascertain its nature, its extent, its boundaries, its 
limits ; to discover, in the first place, what there is for 
us to know ; secondly, the means we possess for 
acquiring such knowledge as is of possible attainment, 
and, thirdly, having satisfied ourselves as to what can 
be known, and as to what we know, to seek in our 
knowledge the test of our opinions. 

It must be admitted that, as all our opinions must 
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rest upon some evidence, real or imagined, so upon the 
truth or falsehood of the evidence admitted must rest 
the truth or falsehood of the opinions based thereupon. 
It is evident, therefore, that before we can apply any 
safe or certain test to our opinions, we must well un- 
derstand the nature of true evidence ; before we can 
reflect, we must have something to reflect upon ; before 
we can think accurately respecting anything, we must 
know accurately all relating to it ; and wheresoever our 
knowledge be complete, will our opinion be just. 

Seeing, then, that just opinions are the result of just 
knowledge, and perceiving, as we must all perceive, 
how much confusion arises to society out of the con- 
flicting opinions which divide alike nations and families 
into sects and parties, it is equally our interest and our 
duty to aim at the acquisition of just knowledge, with 
a view to the formation of just opinions. And, as we 
shall hereafter have occasion to observe, just practice 
being the result of past opinions, and human happiness 
being the certain result of just practice, it is equally our 
interest and our duty to aim at the formation of just 
opinions, with a view to the attainment of happiness. 

We shall, therefore, open our investigations by an 
inquiry into the nature and object of just knowledge; 
and if we succeed in ascertaining these, we will farther 
examine the causes which at present impede our pro- 
gress, and the means best calculated at once to remove 
such impediments, and to advance us in the course 
which it is our interest to pursue. 

If we consider man in comparison with other animals 
we find him distinguished by one principle. This 
principle, which is shared by no other existence within 
the range of our observation, gives him all his pre- 
eminence. It constitutes, indeed, all his existence. By 
its neglect or cultivation he remains ignorant and de- 
graded, or becomes intelligent and happy ; and^ a& Vsfe 
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owes to it all that has elevated him above the brute in' 
past time or at the present, so in it may he find rich 
hope and promise for the future. 

Much does it behove us, then, earnestly to consider 
this distinguishing principle of our nature. Much does 
it behove us to understand the fulness of its importance 
and its power, and to know that, as without it we 
should be as the beasts of the field, so with it we may 
rise in the scale of being, until every vice which now 
degrades, every fear which unnerves, and every pre- 
judice which enchains us, shall disappear beneath its 
influence. 

I advert to the simple but all-important principle of 
improvement. Weak as we are, compared to the 
healthy strength we are conscious would be desirable ; 
ignorant as we are, compared to the height, and 
breadth, and depth of knowledge which extends around 
us far as the universal range of matter itself; miserable 
as we are, compared to the happiness of which we feel 
ourselves capable, yet in this living principle we see 
nothing beyond or above us, nothing to which we or 
our descendants may not attain, of great, of beautiful, 
of excellent. But to feel the power of this mighty 
principle, to urge it forward in its course, and accelerate 
the change in our condition which it promises, we must 
awaken to its observation. 

Are we yet awake to this ? Do we know what we 
are, or have we ever asked ourselves what we might 
be ? Are we even desirous of becoming wiser, and 
better, and happier ? and, if desirous, are we earnestly 
applied to effect the change ? 

It is probable that some vague desire of advancing in 
knowledge pervades every bosom. We find everywhere 
some deference paid to the great principle of our nature 
in the growing demand for schools and colleges. We 
seem to have discovered that the faculties of man 
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demand care for their development ; and that, like the 
marble of the quarry, he must be shaped and polished 
ere he will present the line of beauty. 

But, alas ! here is the difficulty. If agreed that some- 
thing must be done, we see but darkly what that some- 
thing is. While eager to be doing we are still in doubt 
both as to the end to be attained and the means to be 
•employed. While anxious to learn, we are but too often 
ignorant of the very nature of knowledge. We are un- 
acquainted with her haunts and her habitation, and seek 
her where she is not to be found. It may be useful, 
then, before we engage in the labyrinth of learning, that 
we examine carefully what knowledge is. 

If we ask this in our schools, we shall be told that 
knowledge is an acquaintance with the structure of our 
own language ; a familiarity with foreign, especially 
with dead languages. We shall, moreover, hear of 
history, geography, astronomy, &c. Do we ask the 
same in our colleges, we shall hear farther of law, 
medicine, surgery, theology, mathematics, chemistry, 
and philosophy, natural and mental ; and we shall be 
further told that when a youth has mastered all these 
sounding names, and puzzled through all the learning — 
useful or useless — attached to them, he is well taught 
and thoroughly educated. It may be so. And yet he 
may be also very ignorant of what it most imports him 
to know. Nay, more ! in despite of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the most esteemed branches of 
knowledge, he may be utterly unacquainted with the 
object and nature of knowledge itself. Let us, then, 
inquire again, what knowledge is. 

Is it not, in the first place, acquaintance with our- 
selves? and secondly, with all things to which we 
stand in relation ? 

How are we to obtain this acquaintance ? By obser- 
vation and patient inquiry. 
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What are the means we possess from this observation 
and inquiry? Our senses and our faculties, a& 
awakened and improved in and by the exercise of our 
senses. 

Let us now examine what are the objects really sub- 
mitted to the investigation of our senses. 

These may be all embraced under the generic term 
matter, implying the whole of existence within the range 
of our inspection. 

Were we to proceed minutely in our analysis, we 
should observe that matter, as existing around us,, 
appears under three forms, the gaseous, the liquid, and 
the solid ; and that under one or other of these forms 
may be accurately classed all that is submitted to our 
observation — all, in short, that we can see, hear, feel, 
taste, or smell. But to enter at present into such details 
would be foreign to our purpose. | 

I shall, therefore, pass on to observe that the accurate 
and patient investigation of matter, in all its subdivi- 
sions, together with all its qualities and changes, con- 
stitutes a just education. And that in proportion as we 
ascertain, in the course of investigation, the real qualities- 
and actual changes of matter, together with the judi- 
cious application of all things to the use of man, and 
influence of all occurrences on the happiness of man, so 
do we acquire knowledge. In other words, knowledge 
is an accumulation of facts, and signifies things known. 
In proportion, therefore, as the sphere of our observa- 
tion is large, and our investigation of all within that 
sphere careful, in proportion is our knowledge. 

The view of knowledge we have here taken is simple ;. 
and it may be observed that not in this case only, but 
in all others, accuracy and simplicity go hand in hand. 
All truth is simple, for truth is only fact. The means of 
attaining truth are equally simple. We have but to 
seek and we shall find ; to open our eyes and our ears,. 
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without prejudice to observe, without fear to liste i and 
dispassionately to examine, compare, and draw con- 
clusions. 

The field of knowledge is around, and about, and 
within us. Let us not be alarmed by sounding words, 
and let us not be deceived by them. Let us look to things. 
It is things which we have to consider. Words are, or, 
more correctly, should be, only the signs of things. I 
say they should he ; for it is a most lamentable truth that 
they are now very generally conceived to constitute the 
very substance of knowledge. Words, indeed, should 
seem at present contrived rather for the purpose of con- 
fusing our ideas, than administering to their distinctness 
and arrangement. Instead of viewing them as the 
shadows, we mistake them for the substance ; and con- 
ceive that in proportion as we enlarge our vocabulary 
we multiply our acquirements. 

Vain, then, will be the attempt to increase our know- 
ledge until we understand where we are to look for it, 
and in what it consists. Here is the first stepping 
stone. Let our foot but firmly strike it, and our after 
progress is easy. 

And in what lies the importance of this first step in 
human knowledge ? In the accuracy which it brings 
to all our ideas. It places us at once on firm ground, 
introduces us into the field of real inquiry, and lays the 
rein of the imagination in the hand of the judgment. 
Difficult were it to exaggerate the importance of the 
step which involves such consequences. Until we 
bring accuracy to our thoughts, and, we may add, 
accuracy to the words employed for their expression — 
we can make no progress. We may wander, indeed, 
and most certainly shall wander, in various paths ; but 
they will be paths of error. The straight broad road of 
improvement it will not be ours to tread, until we take 
heed unto our feet, and know always whither we are going. 
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Imagine — and how easy is it to imagine, when we 
have but to look around us or within ourselves ? — ^imagine 
the confusion of hopes, desires, ambitions, and expecta- 
tions with which the scholar enters, and but too often 
leaves the halls of science. On entering them he con- 
ceives that some mysterious veil, like the screen of the 
holy of holies, is about to be withdrawn, and that he is to 
look at things far removed from real life, and raised far 
above the vulgar apprehension. On leaving them, he 
has his memory surcharged with a confusion of ideas, 
and a yet more confusion of words. He knows, perhaps, 
the properties of ciphers and of angles ; the names and 
classification of birds, fishes, quadrupeds, insects, and 
minerals ; the chemical affinities of bodies ; can measure 
star from star; analyze invisible substances; detail in 
chronological order the rise and fall of nations, with 
their arts, sciences, and sects of philosophy. He can 
do all this, and more ; and yet, perhaps, is there neither 
arrangement in his knowledge, distinctness in his ideas, 
nor accuracy in his language. And, while possessed of 
many valuable facts, there is blended with all and with 
each a thousand illusions. Thus it is with so many 
wordy pedants, and hair- brained or shallow disputants, 
sent forth from the schools of all countries; while 
those who do honour to their species by rendering 
service in their generation, are, most generally, what is 
called self-taught. And the reason of this is evident. 
Our existing modes of education, being equally false 
and deficient, and the instruction of our schools full of 
fallacies, theories, and hypotheses, the more regularly a 
youth is trained in fashionable learning the more con- 
fused is usually his perception of things, and the more 
prostrated his reason by the dogmatism of teachers, the 
sophism of words, and the false principles engrafted by 
means of pretended science ostentatiously inculcated, or 
real science erroneously imparted. While, on the other 
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hand, a vigorous intellect, if stimulated by fortunate 
circumstances to inquiry, and left to accumulate informa- 
tion by the efforts of its own industry, though its early 
progress may be slow, and its aberrations numerous, 
yet in the free exercise of its own powers, is more likely 
to collect accurate knowledge than those who are 
methodically fed with learned error and learnedly dis- 
guised truth. 

I shall have occasion, in a more advanced stage of 
•our inquiries, to examine minutely the errors in the 
existing mode of instruction, and which are of a nature 
to perplex the human mind from infancy to age, and to 
make even learning an additional stumbling-block in the 
way of knowledge. For the present, I would confine 
myself to the establishing the simple position, and that 
all real knowledge is derived from positive sensations. 

In proportion to the number of senses we bring to 
bear upon an object, is the degree of our acquaintance 
with that object. Whatever we see, and feel, and 
attentively examine with all our senses, we know ; and 
respecting the things thus investigated, we can after- 
wards form a correct opinion. Wherever, respecting 
such things, our opinions are erroneous, it is where our 
investigation of them has been insufficient, or our recol- 
lection of them imperfect ; and the only certain way of 
rectifying the error is to refer again to the object itself. 

Things which we have not ourselves examined, and 
occurrences which we have not ourselves witnessed, but 
which we receive on the attested sensations of others, 
we may believe^ but we do not know. Now, as these two 
modes of intellectual assent are generally, if not univer- 
sally, confounded ; and, as their accurate distinction is, 
in its consequences, of immense importance, I shall risk 
the straining of your attention for a few minutes, while 
I attempt its elucidation. 

To select a familiar, and at the moment, a pertinetit 
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example. The present audience know that an individual 
is now addressing them, because they see her person, 
and hear her voice. They may believe that some other 
speaker occupies the pulpit of a church in this town, if 
assured to that effect by a person of ordinary veracity ; 
but let the testimony of that person be as well substan- 
tiated in their opinion as possible, the fact received 
through his reported sensations they would believe ; the 
fact of my presence, admitted upon their own sensations, 
they will know. 

My hearers will understand that my object in pre- 
senting these definitions is not to draw a mere verbal 
distinction, but a distinction between different states of 
the human mind ; the distinction in words only being 
important in that it is necessary to a clear understand- 
ing of the mental phenomena it is desirable to illustrate. 

Did the limits of our present discourse permit such a 
development, or did I not apprehend to weary the 
attention, it would not be difficult to draw the line 
between knowledge and belief, and again between the 
different grades of belief through all the varieties of 
intellectual assent, from the matter-of-fact certainty 
supplied by knowledge down to the lowest stage of pro- 
bability supplied by belief. But having suggested the 
distinction, I must leave you to draw it for yourselves ;. 
requesting you only to observe that, as your own 
positive sensations can alone give you knowledge of a 
thing, so is your belief of anything stronger in propor- 
tion as you can more accurately establish — or approach 
nearer to — the sensations of those whose testimony you 
receive. 

Thus, if a friend, or, more particularly, if several 
friends of tried veracity and approved judgment relate 
to us a circumstance of which they declare themselves, 
to have been attentive spectators, our belief is of the 
highest kind. If they relate a circumstance which they^ 
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shall have received from another, or from other indi- 
viduals, for whose veracity and judgment they also 
vouch, our belief, though in a measure accorded, is 
very considerably weakened ; and so on, until, after a 
few more removes from the original sensations of the 
reported spectators, our belief is reduced to zero. 

But farther, it is here of importance to observe that 
belief — that is, the belief of a well-trained mind — can 
never be accorded to the attested sensations of others 
should those attested sensations be contradicted by our 
own well-established experience, or by the unvarying 
and agreeing experience of mankind. Thus should one, 
or- twenty, or a thousand individuals swear to the fact 
of having seen a man, by effort of his unaided volition,, 
raise himself through the air to the top of the steeple 
in this city, we should believe — what ? Not the 
eccentric occurrence, however attested, but one of twa 
very common occurrences — either that the individuals 
were seeking to impose upon us, or that their own 
ignorant credulity had been deceived by false appear- 
ances. 

But now let us suppose a case very likely to be pre- 
sented in form of an objection, although in reality 
capable of furnishing a forcible elucidation of the simple 
truth we are now attempting to illustrate. Let us 
suppose that some of our organs should become dis- 
eased — those of sight, for instance, and that we should 
in consequence imagine the appearance of an object 
not perceptible to more healthy individuals. If the 
phantasy presented nothing uncommon in any of its 
parts, or inconsistent with the course of previous sensa- 
tions, we should at first, undoubtedly, yield credence to 
our eyes ; until, in consequence perhaps of some in- 
congruity, we should be led to appeal to our other 
senses, when if they did not concur with the testimony 
of our vision, we should distinguish the ^.'^^■ax^w^^ 
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immediately for the effect of disease, and apply 
ourselves on the instant to its investigation and remedy. 

But again, let us suppose (a case by no means un- 
common in the history of the human pathology) that 
two of our senses should be diseased — our sight and our 
hearing — and that we should in consequence see the 
spectral illusion of a human being ; and, farther, 
imagine such illusion to discourse with us. Our belief 
would be now strongly accorded to this two-fold 
evidence; but we should still have a resource in our 
sense of touch. Should this last not confirm the evi- 
dence supplied by our vision and our hearing, we 
should suspect as in the former case the health of our 
organs, and consult on the subject with an able 
physician. 

But let us now suppose that all the organs of sense, 
in some individual, should become suddenly diseased, 
and sight, hearing, feeling, taste, and smell should 
combine to cheat him into the belief of existences not 
perceptible to the more healthy sensations of his fellow 
creatures. I do not conceive that such an individual, 
however naturally strong or highly cultivated his judg- 
ment, and even supposing his judgment to retain its 
activity in the midst of the general disorder, could for 
any length of time struggle with the delusion, but must 
gradually yield intellectual assent to his diseased sensa- 
tions however incongruous these might be, or however 
at variance with past experience. I conceive that an 
individual thus diseased in all his organs of sense must 
rapidly lose all control over his reasoning faculties, and 
present, consequently, to his fellow creatures the afflict- 
ing spectacle of one labouring under mental insanity. 

If we look to the unfortunate maniac, or to the sufferer 
tossing in fever delirium, we shall perceive how implicit 
the credence given to his diseased sensations. The 
phantoms which he hears, and feels, and sees, are all 
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realities to him, and, as realities, govern his thoughts 
and decide his actions. How, in such cases, does the 
enlightened physician proceed ? He does not argue 
with the incongruous ideas of his patient ; he examines 
his disordered frame, and as he can restore healthy 
action to all its parts, so does he hope to restore healthy 
sensations to the body, and accurate ideas to the mind* 
Here, then, we see, in sickness as in health, our sensa- 
tions supplying us with all intellectual food. In fever^ 
they supply us with dreams ; in health, if accurately 
studied, with knowledge. 

The object of these observations is to show, that as 
we can only know a thing by its immediate contact with 
our senses, so is all knowledge compounded of the accurately 
observed^ accumulated and agreeing sensations of mankind. 

The field of knowledge, then, we have observed to be 
the field of nature, or of material existence around and 
\vithin us. The number of objects comprised within the 
circle of human observation is so multiplied, and the 
properties or qualities of these objects so diversified, 
that with a view to convenient and suitable divisions in 
the great work of inspecting the whole, and also with a 
view to the applying more order and method in the 
arrangement of the facts collated in the wide field of 
nature, they have been classed under different heads, 
each of which we may call a branch of knowledge, or, more 
succinctly, a science. 

Thus : do we consider the various living tribes which 
people the elements ? We class our observations under 
the head of natural history. Do we direct our attention 
to the structure and mechanism of their bodies ? We 
designate the results of our inspection under the heads 
anatomy and physiology. Do we trace the order of 
occurrences and appearances in the wide field of nature ? 
We note them under natural philosophy. Do we analyze 
substances and search out their simple elements ? 
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Chemistry. Do we apply ourselves to the measurement 
of bodies, or calculate the heights and distances of 
objects ? Geometry. And so on through all the range 
of human observation, extending from the relative 
position of the heavenly bodies and accurate calcula- 
tion of their courses, to the uses, habits, structure, and 
physiology of the delicate plant which carpets our earth. 
Now, all the sciences, properly so-called, being com- 
pounded of facts, ascertained or ascertainable by the 
sensations of each individual, so all that is not so ascer- 
tainable is not knowledge, only belief, and can never 
constitute for us matter-of-fact certainty, only greater or 
less probability. In elucidation, we might remark that 
the facts we glean, in the study of chemistry, supply us 
with knowledge; those received upon testimony, as in 
the study of history, supply us with probabilities or 
with improbabilities, as it may be, and constitute belief. 
Now, again, as our knowledge is supplied by our own 
individual sensations, and our belief by the attested sen- 
sations of others, it is possible, while pretending to 
communicate knowledge, only to communicate belief. 
This we know to be the system pursued in all our 
schools and colleges, where the truths of the most de- 
monstrable sciences are presented under the disguise of 
oral or written lessons, instead of being exposed, in 
practical illustrations, to the eye and the ear and the 
touch, in the simple, incontrovertible fact. This method, 
while it tends to hide and perpetuate the errors of 
teachers, so does it also inculcate credulity and blind 
belief in the scholar, and finally establishes the conclu- 
sion in the mind that knowledge is compounded of 
words, and signs, and intellectual abstractions, instead 
of facts and human sensations. 

Greatly, very greatly to be desired is a just mode of 
instruction. It would not only shorten the road of 
knowledge, it would carpet it with flowers. We should 
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then tread it in childhood with smiles of cheerfulness ; 
and, as we followed its pleasant course, horizon after 
horizon would open upon us, delighting and improving 
our minds and feelings, through life unto our latest hour. 
But if it is of the first importance to be launched aright 
in infancy, the moment we distinctly perceive what 
knowledge is we may, at any age, start boldly for its 
attainment. 

I have said, we may start holdly — ay ! and there lies 
the surety of our success. If we bring not the good 
courage of minds covetous of truth, and truth only, pre- 
pared to hear all things, examine all things, and decide 
upon all things, according to evidence, we should do 
more wisely to sit down contented in ignorance, than to 
bestir ourselves only to reap disappointment. But let 
us look around upon this fair material world, as upon the 
book which it behoves us to read ; let us understand that 
in this book there are no puzzling mysteries, but a simple 
train of occurrences which it imports us to observe, 
with an endless variety of substances and existences, 
which it imports us to study — what is there then to 
frighten us? What is there not rather to encourage our 
advance ? 

Yet how far are we from this simple perception of 
simple things! how far from that mental composure 
which can alone fit us for inquiry ! How prone are we 
to come to the consideration of every question with 
heads and hearts pre-occupied ! how prone to shrink 
from any opinion, however reasonable, if it be opposed 
to any, however unreasonable, of our own ! How dis- 
posed are we to judge, in anger, those who call upon us 
to think and encourage us to enquire! To question 
our prejudices seems nothing less than sacrilege; to 
break the chains of our ignorance nothing short of 
impiety ! 

Perhaps at this moment, she who speaks Is qv^x.'^^^ccl'^ 
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a prejudice — shall I be forgiven the word ? Perhaps 
among those who hear me there are who deem it both 
a presumption and an impropriety for a woman to 
reason with her fellow creatures. 

Did I know, of a surety, this prejudice to prevail 
among my hearers, I should, indeed, be dis{5osed to 
reason with them. I should be tempted to ask, whether 
truth had any sex ; and I should venture farther to ask 
whether they count for nothing, for something, or for 
everything the influence of women over the destinies of 
our race. 

Shall I be forgiven for adverting, most unwillingly, to 
myself ? Having assumed an unusual place, I feel that 
to my audience some explanation is due. 

Stimulated in my early youth by I know not what of 
pitying sympathy with human suffering, and by I know 
not what persuasion that our race was not of necessity 
born to ignorance and its companion, vice, but that it 
possessed faculties and qualities which pointed to virtue 
and enjoyment ; stimulated at once by this pity for the 
actual condition of man, and this hope of a possible 
melioration, I applied myself to the discovery of the 
causes of the one and of the means for effecting the other. 

I have as little the inclination to obtrude on you the 
process of investigation and course of observation I fol- 
lowed through the period of an eventful youth, as you 
would probably have to listen to them. Suffice it th?t 
I have been led to consider the growth of knowledge, 
and the equal distribution of knowledge, as the best — 
may I say, the only means for reforming the conditiou 
of mankind. Shall I be accused of presumption for 
imagining that I could be instrumental in promoting 
this, as it appears to me, good work ? Shall I appear 
additionally presumptuous for believing that my sex and 
my situation tend rather to qualify than to incapacitate 
me for the undertaking. 
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So long as the mental and moral instruction of man is 
left solely in the hands of hired servants of the public — 
let them be teachers of religion, professors of colleges, 
authors of books, or editors of journals or periodical 
publications, dependent upon their literary labours for 
their daily bread — so long shall we hear but half the 
truth ; and well if we hear so much. Our teachers, 
political, scientific, moral, or religious ; our writers, 
grave or gay, are compelled to administer to our pre- 
judices, and to perpetuate our ignorance. They dare 
not speak that which, by endangering their popularity, 
would endanger their fortunes. They have to discover 
not what is true, but what is palatable : not what will 
search into the hearts and minds of their hearers, but 
what will open their purse strings. They have to weigh 
every sentiment before they hazard it, every word before 
they pronounce it, lest they wound some cherished 
vanity or aim at some favourite vice. A familiar 
instance will bring this home to an American audience. 

I have been led to inspect, far and wide, the extensive 
and beautiful section of this country which is afflicted 
with slavery, I have heard in the cities, villages, and 
forests of this afflicted region, religious shepherds of all 
persuasions haranguing their flocks ; and I have never 
heard one bold enough to comment on the evil which 
saps the industry, vitiates the morals, and threatens the 
tranquillity of the country. The reason of this forbear- 
ance is evident. The master of the slave is he who 
pays the preacher, and the preacher must not irritate 
his paymaster. I would not here be understood to 
express the opinion that the preaching of religious 
teachers against slavery would be desirable. I am con- 
vinced of the contrary — convinced that it would be of 
direful mischief to both parties, the oppressor and the 
oppressed. To judge from the tone but too generally 
employed by religious writers in the noTlVifixxi ^\.'aXfc%^ 
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Where (as denunciation against the vice of the south 
risks no patronage and wins cheap credit for humanity) 
negro philanthropy is not so scarce — to judge, I say, from 
the tone employed by northern religionists when speak- 
ing of their southern neighbours and their national 
crime and affliction, one must suppose them as little 
capable of counselling foreign as home offenders — as 
little capable of advising in wisdom as of judging in 
mercy, or speaking with gentleness. The harshest 
physician with which I am acquainted is the religious 
physician. Instead of soothing, he irritates ; instead of 
•convincing, he disgusts; instead of weighing circum- 
stances, tracing causes, allowing for the bias of early 
example, the constraining force of implanted prejudice, 
the absence of every judicious stimulus and the pre- 
sence of every bad one, he arraigns, tries, convicts, 
condemns — himself accuser, jury, judge, and execu- 
tioner; nobly immolating interests which are not his, 
generously commanding sacrifices which he has not to 
share, indignantly anathematizing crimes which he can- 
not commit, and virtuously kindling the fires of hell to 
consume sinners, to whose sins as he is without tempta- 
tion, so for whose sins he is without sympathy. I would 
not be understood, therefore, as regretting in this matter 
the supineness of the southern clergy; I would only 
point it out to you, desirous that you should observe 
how well the tribe of Levi know when and where to 
smite, and when and where to spare. 

And though I have quoted an instance more 
peculiarly familiar to Americans, every country teems 
with similar examples. The master vice, wherever or 
whatever it be, is never touched. The licentious 
aristocracies, or to look no farther than the towns and 
cities of these states, the rich and pampered few are 
«ver spared, or so gently dealt with as rather agreeably 
to tickle the ear than to probe the conscience, while the 
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<:rimes of the greatly-tempted, greatly-suflfering poor, 
are visited with unrelenting vigour. 

Is any discovery made in science tending to open to 
us further the book of knowledge, and to purge our 
minds of superstitious belie?fs in occult causes and un- 
substantiated creeds, where has it ever found opposers, 
or, might we not say, persecutors? Even among 
our hired preachers and licensed teachers of old 
doctrines and old ways. Is any inquiry instituted into 
the truth of received opinions and the advantage of 
-existing practice — who are the last to encourage it? 
nay, the foremost to cry out " heresy ! " and stop the 
mouth of knowledge ? Who but those who live by the 
ignorance of the age, and the intolerance of the hour ? 
Is any improvement suggested in our social arrange- 
ments calculated to equalize property, labour, instruc- 
tion, and enjoyment ; to destroy crime by removing 
provocation, vice by removing ignorance, and to build 
up virtue in the human breast by exchanging the spirit 
of self-abasement for that of self-respect — who are the 
foremost to treat the suggestions as visionary, the 
reform as impossible ? Even they who Hve by the fears 
and the vices of their fellow creatures, and who obtain 
their subsistence on earth by opening and shutting the 
door of heaven. 

Nor, as we have seen, are our licensed and pensioned 
teachers the only individuals interested in disguising 
the truth. All who write for the public market, all who 
plead in our courts of law, all who harangue in our halls 
of legislature, all who are, or who aspire to be popular 
servants or popular teachers of the people, all are 
compelled to the support of existing opinions, whether 
right or wrong — all more or less do, and more or less 
must pander to the weaknesses, vices, and prejudices of 
the pubHc, who pays them with money or applause. 

I have said not only that they do, but that the^ m-w^X.-^ 
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and most assuredly they must conciliate the popular 
feeling or forego the popular favour. Here is intended 
no satire upon any individtials, professions, nor employ- 
ments. The object is merely to expose a fact, but a 
fact highly important to be known, that as to be 
popular men must not speak truths, so when we would 
hear truths we must seekt hem from other mouths and 
other pens than those which are dependent upon< 
popular patronage, or which are ambitious of popular 
admiration. 

And here, then, is the cause why I have presumed to 
reason with my fellow creatures ; why, in my earliest 
years, I devoted myself to the study of their condition, 
past and present ; why I searched into their powers and 
their capabilities, examined their practice, and weighed 
their opinions ; and why, when I found these both 
wanting, I volunteered to declare it. I believe that I 
see some truths important for my fellow beings to 
know ; I feel that I have the courage and the indepen- 
dence to speak that which I believe ; and where is the 
friend to his species that will not say, ^^ Happy ^ most 
happy shall it be for human kindy when all independent indi- 
viduals, male or female, citizens or foreigners, shall feel the debt 
of kindness they owe to their fellow beings, and fearlessly step 
forth to reveal unbought truths and hazard unpopular opinions.^* \ 

Until this be done, and done ably, fearlessly, and 
frequently, the reign of human error must continue; and, 
with human error, human vice and human suffering* 
The advocates of just knowledge must be armed with 
courage to dare all things and to bear all things loc 
the truths they revere, and to seek as they may only 
find the reward of their exertions in the impression, 
great or little, slow or rapid as it may be, which their 
exertions may produce on public opinion, and through 
the public opinion on the public practice. 

We have now sufficiently considered, so far as I have 
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found possible in a single discourse on so wide a topic, 
the main subject of our introductory inquiries — viz., the 
nature and object of just knowledge. We have exam- 
ined, also, some of the errors vulgarly entertained on 
the subject, and many of the impediments which now 
obstruct our advances in the road of improvement. We 
have seen that just knowledge is easy of acquirement, 
but that few are interested in revealing its simple 
principles, while many are driven by circumstances to 
interpret or dissemble them. We have remarked that, 
to accelerate the progress of our race, two means pre- 
sent themselves, a just system of education and a 
fearless spirit of inquiry ; and that while the former 
would remove all difficulties from the path of future 
generations, the latter would place far in advance even 
the present. We have also observed on the advantage 
which would accrue to mankind if all independent indi- 
viduals would volunteer the task for which appointed 
teachers and professional men are now but too 
frequently unfit, by devoting themselves to the pro- 
mulgation of truth without regard to fashionable pre- 
judice. I have been led also incidentally to advert to 
the influence exerted over the fortunes of our race by 
those who are too often overlooked in our social 
arrangements and in our civil rights — I allude to women. 

Leaving to a future opportunity the more complete 
development of the important subject, we have this 
evening approached the nature of all knowledge, as 
well as the equally important subject of youthful educa- 
tion. I shall at our next meeting consider the other of 
the two enumerated means of improvement — viz., by free 
inquiry. And as this is for us of the present generation 
the only means, so shall I endeavour to show how much 
it is our interest, and how imperiously it is our duty to 
improve it to the uttermost. 

It is with delight that I have distinguished at each 
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successive meeting the increasing ranks of my own sex,. 
Were the vital principle of human equality universally 
acknowledged, it would be to my fellow beings without 
regard to nation, class, sect or sex that I should 
delight to address myself. But until equality prevail in 
condition, opportunity and instruction, it is everywhere 
to the least favoured in these advantages that I most 
especially and anxiously incline. 

Nor is the ignorance of our sex matter of surprise 
when efforts, as violent as unrelaxed, are everywhere 
made for its continuance. 

It is not as of yore. Eve puts not forth her hand to 
gather the fair fruit of knowledge. The wily serpent 
now hath better learned*his lesson and, to secure his 
reign in the garden, beguileth her itot to eat. Promises, 
entreaties, threats, tales of wonder, and alas, tales of 
horror, are all poured in her tender ears. Above her 
agitated fancy hears the voice of a god in thunders; 
below she sees the yawning pit, and before, behind, 
around, a thousand phantoms conjured from the prolific 
brain of insatiate priestcraft confound, alarm and over- 
whelm her reason. 

Oh ! were that worst evil withdrawn which now 
weighs upon our race, how rapid were its progress in 
knowledge. Oh I were men, and yet more, women,, 
absolved from fear, how easily and speedily and glori- 
ously would they hold on their course in improvements 
The difficulty is not to convince, it is to win attention. 
Could truth only be heard, the conversion of the 
ignorant were easy. And well do the hired supporters 
of error understand this fact. Well do they know that 
if the daughters of the present and mothers of the 
future generation were to drink of the living waters of 
knowledge, their reign would be ended, " their occupa- 
tion gone." So well do they know it, that far from 
obeying to the letter the command of their spiritual 
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leader, "Be ye fishers of men," we find them every- 
where ^sA^rs of women. Their own sex, old and young, 
they see with indifference swim by their nets, but 
closely and warily are their meshes laid to entangle the 
female of every age. 

Fathers and husbands ! Do ye not also understand 
this fact ? Do ye not see how, in the mental bondage 
of your wives and fair companions, ye yourselves are 
bound ? Will ye fondly sport yourselves in your ima- 
gined liberty, and say, " it matters not if our women be 
mental slaves ? " Will ye pleasure yourselves in the 
varied paths of knowledge, and imagine that women, 
hoodwinked and un awakened, will make the better ser- 
vants and the easier playthings ? They are greatly in 
error who so strike the account ; as many a bankrupt 
merchant and sinking mechanic, not to say drowning 
capitalist, could bear witness. But setting aside dollars 
and cents, which men in their present uncomfortable 
state of existence are but too prone exclusively to regard, 
how many nobler interests of the mind and the heart 
cry " treason ! " to this false calculation ? 

At our next meeting we shall consider these interests, 
which will naturally present themselves during our in- 
vestigations on the subject of free inquiry. In what 
just knowledge consists we have cursorily examined; to 
put ourselves in the way of attaining that knowledge be 
our next object. 



LECTURE II. 

Of Fret htquiryy considered as a Means for obtaining ^ust 
Knowledge, 

The subject we have to examine this evening is that of 
free inquiry considered as a means for the attainment of 
just knowledge. 

At our last meeting we endeavoured to investigate the 
nature and object of just knowledge, together with the 
means proper for its attainment. We discovered these 
means to be two : a judicious education and a free spirit 
of inquiry. 

From the first and best means, a judicious education, 
we of the present generation are unfortunately excluded. 
Wherever our lot may have been cast, or whatever may 
be our attainments, we must all be conscious that we 
are what we are in spite of many disadvantages ; and 
that, however wise or good our vanity may pronounce 
us to be, we should have been much wiser, and conse- 
quently better and happier, had a judicious education 
more carefully developed our tender faculties, and 
brought order and accuracy to all our nascent ideas. 
But the forest is grown, and, straight or crooked, the 
trees have to stand pretty much as early circumstances 
have inclined them. Still, something may be done; 
nay, if we bring fearless and determined spirits to the 
work, much may be done — much for ourselves, and every- 
thing for our descendants. It rests with us to com- 
mand for the rising generation that education whose 
want we in our own case deplore. It rests with us to 
open, with a golden key, the gates of just knowledge for 
our children, and to marshal them in those smooth, 
broad, pleasant paths which we ourselves have never 
( 24 ) 
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trod. Equally true it is that we cannot for ourselves 
command that first best means for attaining the first 
best good. Our opinions have, unfortunately, to be 
changed, not simply formed ; our advance in know- 
ledge must involve forgetting as well as acquiring. We 
have not, in our own minds, to till a virgin soil, but one 
surcharged with weeds, rank, entangled, and poisonous. 
Still, it is ours to redeem the soil. We may set the 
•edge of our ploughshares, apply them with a steady and 
nervous hand, and scatter the good seed in good time to 
reap a harvest. 

The second means for the attainment of knowledge is 
-ours if we choose to exercise it ; that is, if we feel the 
importance of the object, and have courage to employ the 
means. The importance of the object we must feel, if 
we feel at all for ourselves or for our race ; if we are not 
wholly indifferent to the rank we hold in the scale of 
being ; not wholly indifferent to our moral excellence, 
to our mental elevation; to our own utility; to the 
liberty and happiness of our species through all the 
ages of time to come. And if such be the mighty con- 
sequences depending on the object, shall we lack the 
courage to employ the means ? And what means ? To 
open our eyes and our ears ; to throw wide the gates of 
our understanding; to dare the exercise of our intel- 
lectual faculties, and to encourage in others, as in 
ourselves, a habit of accurate and dispassionate 
investigation. 

We have seen also that it is not our own improve- 
ment merely that must be advanced or impeded 
according to our courage or timidity, but that of future 
generations, whose destiny it is ours to influence. 
Strongly, then, are we pledged to lay aside indolence 
and fear, and to engage honestly in the task of weeding 
out our prejudices and establishing our opinions. 

There is a common error that I feel myself called 
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upon to notice ; nor know I the country in which it is^ 
more prevalent than in this. Whatever indifference 
may generally prevail among men, still there are many 
eager for the acquisition of knowledge, willing to- 
inquire and anxious to base their opinions upon correct 
principles. In the curiosity which motives their exer- 
tions, however, the vital principle is but too often 
wanting. They come selfishly and not generously to- 
the tree of knowledge. They eat, but care not to impart 
of the fruit to others. Nay, there are who, having leaped 
the briar fence of prejudice themselves, will heap new 
thorns in the way of those who would venture the same. 

And have Americans yet to learn that the interests of 
all are compounded of the interests of each ? and that 
he who, in pursuing his own advantage immolates one 
interest of his fellow beings, fails in justice as a man, 
commits treason as a citizen ? And oh ! what interest 
so dear as that of mental improvement ? Who is with- 
out that interest or of whom is not that interest sacred ? 
Man, woman, child, who has not a claim to the exercise 
of his reason ? or what injustice may compare with that 
which says to one, " Thought is good for thee,*' and to- 
another ** Knowledge is to thee forbidden '* ? 

But will this imputation startle my hearers? Will 
they say America is the home of liberty, and Americans 
brethren in equality? It is so. And may we not ask here 
as elsewhere how many are there not anxious to mono- 
polise, but to universalise knowledge ? How many that 
consider their own improvement in relation always with 
that of their fellow beings, and who feel the imparting of 
truth to be not a work of supererogation, but a duty, 
the withholding it not a venial omission, but a 
treachery to the race? Which of us have not seen 
fathers of families pursuing investigations themselves 
which they hide from their sons, and more especially 
from their wives and daughters ? As if truth could be of 
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less importance to the young than to the old, or as if 
the sex which in all ages has ruled the destinies of the 
world could be less worth enlightening than that which 
only follows its lead ! 

The observation I have hazarded may require some 
explanation. Those who arrogate power usually think 
themselves superior de facto and de jure. Yet justly 
might it be made a question whether those who 
ostensibly govern are not always unconsciously led. 
Should we examine closely into the state of things, we 
might find that in all countries the governed decide the 
destinies of the governors, more than the governors 
those of the governed, even as the labouring classes 
influence more directly the fortunes of a nation than 
does the civil ofl&cer, the aspiring statesman, the rich 
capitalist, or the speculative philosopher. 

However novel it may appear, I shall venture the 
assertion that until women assume the place in society 
which good sense and good feeling alike assign to them, 
human improvement must advance but feebly. It is in 
vain that we would circumscribe the power of one-half 
of our race, and that half by far the most important and 
influential. If they exert it not for good they will for 
evil, tf they advance not knowledge they will perpetuate 
ignorance. Let women stand where they may in the 
scale of improvement, their position decides that of the 
race. Are they cultivated ? — so is society polished and 
enlightened. Are they ignorant? — so is it gross and 
insipid. Are they wise? — so is the human condition 
prosperous. Are they foolish ? — so is it unstable and 
unpromising. Are they free ? — so is the human 
character elevated. Are they enslaved ? — so is the 
whole race degraded. Oh! that we could learn the 
advantage of just practice and consistent principles, 
that we could understand that every departure from 
principle, how speciously soever it may appear <a 
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administer to our selfish interests, invariably saps their 
very foundation ; that we could learn that what is 
ruinous to some is injurious to all, and that whenever 
we establish our own pretensions upon the sacrificed 
rights of others, we do in fact impeach our own liberties 
and lower ourselves in the scale of being ! 

But to return. It is my object to show that before 
we can engage successfully in the work of inquiry, we 
must engage in a body, we must engage collectively as 
human beings desirous of attaining the highest excel- 
lence of which our nature is capable ; as children of one 
family anxious to discover the true and the useful for 
the common advantage of all. It is my farther object 
to show that no co-operation in this matter can be 
effective which does not embrace the two sexes on a 
footing of equality ; and again, that no co-operation in 
this matter can be effective which does not embrace 
human beings on a footing of equality. Is this a 
republic — a country whose affairs are governed by the 
public voice — while the public mind is unequally en- 
lightened ? Is this a republic where the interest of the 
many keep in check those of the few, while the few 
hold possession of the courts of knowledge and the many 
stand as suitors at the door ? Is this a republic where 
the rights of all are equally respected, the interests of 
all equally secured, the ambitions of all equally regu- 
lated, the services of all equally rendered ? Is this 
such a republic — while we see endowed colleges for the 
rich and barely common schools for the poor, while but one 
drop of coloured blood shall stamp a fellow-creature for 
a slave, or at the least degrade him below sympathy, 
and while one- half of the whole population is left in 
civil bondage and, as it were, sentenced to mental 
imbecility ? 

Let us pause to inquire if this be consistent with the 
being of a republic. Without knowledge, could your 
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fathers have conquered liberty ; and without knowledge 
can you retain it ? Equality ! where is it if not in 
education ? Equal rights ! they cannot exist without 
equality of instruction. "All men are born free and 
equal ! " They are bortij but do they so live ? Are they 
educated as equals ; and if not, can they be equal ? And 
if not equal, can they be free ? Do not the rich com- 
mand instruction, and they who have instruction must 
they not possess the power ? And when they have the 
power will they not exert it in their own favour ? I will 
ask more ; I will ask, do they not exert it in their own 
favour ? I will ask if two professions do not now rule 
the land and its inhabitants ? I will ask whether your 
legislatures are not governed by lawyers and your 
households by priests ? And I will further ask, whether 
the deficient instruction of the mass of your population 
does not give to lawyers their political ascendancy ; and 
whether the ignorance of women be not the cause that 
your domestic hearths are invaded by priests ? Are not 
these matters of popular interest ; matters for popular 
inquiry ? We shall examine to-morrow whether you 
liave not now in your hands all the means necessary for 
equalising instruction, not merely among your children, 
but yourselves ; so far, at least, as to place your liberties 
beyond risk of attainder. 

This examination will involve all your interests, 
national and social. Your political institutions have 
taken equality for their basis; your declaration of 
rights, upon which your institutions rest, sets forth 
this principle as vital and inviolate. Equality is the 
soul of liberty ; there is, in fact, no liberty without it — 
none that cannot be overthrown by the violence of 
ignorant anarchy, or sapped by the subtlety of profes- 
sional craft. That this is the case your reason will 
admit; that this is the case your feelings do admit 
— even those which are the least amiable and the least 
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praiseworthy. The jealousy betrayed by the unculti- 
vated against those of more polished address and 
manners has its source in the beneficial principle to 
which we advert, however (in this, as in many other 
cases) misconceived and perverted. Cultivation of 
mind will ever lighten the countenance and polish the 
exterior. This external superiority, which is but a 
faint emanation of the superiority within, vulgar eyes 
can see and ignorant jealousy will resent. This in a 
republic leads to brutaUty ; and in aristocracies, where 
this jealousy is restrained by fear, to servility. Here it 
will lead the waggoner to dispute the road with a car- 
riage, and in Europe will make the foot passenger doff 
his hat to the lordly equipage which spatters him with 
mud, while there he mutters curses only in his heart. 
The unreasoning observer will refer the conduct of the 
first to the republican institutions — the reflecting observer 
to the anti-republican education. The instruction befitting 
free men is that which gives the sun of knowledge to 
shine on all, and at once secures the liberties of each 
individual, and disposes each individual to make a 
proper use of them. 

Equality, then, we have shown to have its seat in 
the mind. A proper cultivation of the faculties would 
ensure a sufficiency of that equality for all the ends of 
repubHcan government and for all the modes of social 
enjoyment. The diversity in the natural powers of 
different minds, as decided by physical organisation, 
would be then only a source of interest and agreeable 
variety. All would be capable of appreciating the 
peculiar powers of each ; and each would perceive that 
his interests, well understood, were in unison with the 
interests of all. Let us now examine whether liberty, 
properly interpreted, does not involve, among your un- 
alienable rights as citizens and human beings, the rights 
of equal means of instruction. 
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Have ye given a pledge, sealed with the blood of 
your fathers, for equal rights of all human kind sheltered 
within your confines? What means the pledge; or 
-what understand ye by human rights? But under- 
stand them as ye will, define them as you will, how are 
men to be secured in any rights without instruction ; 
how to be secured in the equal exercise of those rights 
without equality of instruction ? By instruction, under- 
stand me to mean knowledge— ^/ws^ knowledge; not talent, 
not genius, not inventive mental powers. These will 
vary in every human being ; but knowledge is the same 
for every mind, and every mind may and ought to be 
trained to receive it. If, then, ye have pledged at each 
anniversary of your political independence your lives, 
properties, and honour to the securing your common 
liberties, ye have pledged your lives, properties, and 
honour to the securing of your common instruction. Or 
will you secure the end without securing the means? Ye 
shall do it, when ye reap the harvest without planting 
the seed. 

Oh ! were the principle of human liberty understood, 
how clear would be the principle of human conduct ! It 
would light us unerringly to our duties as citizens. It 
would light us unerringly to our duties as men. It would 
lead us aright in every action of our lives; regulate 
justly every feeling and affection of our hearts, and be 
to us a rule more unerring than laws, more binding than 
oaths, more enforcing than penalties. Then would 
passions yield to reason, selfishness to justice, and 
equal rights of others supply the sole, but the sure, 
immutable limits of our own. 

As we have somewhat swerved from our leading sub- 
ject to consider the nature of equality, let us again pause 
to consider that of liberty. We have seen that they are 
twin sisters ; and so were they viewed by the effiilgent 
mind of Jefferson, when from his fearless pen dropt^d 
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the golden words, ** All men are born free and equal.**^ 
Those words his fellow-citizens and descendants will have 
interpreted when they shall have shed on the minds of 
the rising generation, and as far as possible on their 
own, the equal effulgence of just knowledge ; before 
which every error in opinion and every vice in practice 
will fly as the noxious dews of night before the sun. 

Let us, then, pause to consider these immortal words» 
graven by an immortal pen on the gates of time, " All 
men are born free and equal." 

All men are born free and equal ! That is : our moral 
feelings acknowledge it to be just and proper^ that we respect 
those liberties in others, which we lay claim to for ourselves; 
and that we permit the free agency of every individual^ to a$y 
extent which violates not the free agency of his fellow creatures. 

There is but one honest limit to the rights of a 
sentient being: it is where they touch the rights ct 
another sentient being. Do we exert our own liberties 
without injury to others — we exert them justly ; do we 
exert them at the expense of others — unjustly; and, in 
thus doing we step from the sure platform of liberty 
upon the threshold of tyranny. Small is the step ; to 
the unreflecting so imperceptibly small, that they take it 
every hour of their lives as thoughtlessly as they do it 
unfeelingly. Whenever we slight, in word or deed, the 
feelings of a fellow creature; whenever, in pursuit of our 
own individual interests, we sacriflce the interests of 
others ; whenever, through our vanity or our selfishness, 
we interpret our interests unfairly, sink the rights of 
others in our own, arrogate authority, presume upon 
advantages of wealth, strength, situation, talent, or in- 
struction ; whenever we indulge idle curiosity respecting 
the private affiairs, opinions, and actions of our neigh- 
bours ; whenever, in short, we forget what in justice is 
due to others, and, equally, what in justice is due to 
ourselves, we sin against liberty — we pass from the rank 
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of freeman to that of tyrants or slaves. Easy it were 
to enumerate the many laws by which, as citizens, we 
violate our common hberties; the many regulations, 
habits, practices, and opinions, by which, as human 
beings, we violate the same. Easy it were, alas ! and 
I say so ; when to enumerate all these our sins against 
liberty, would be well nigh to enumerate all that we 
do, and feel, and think, and say ! But let us confine 
ourselves within a familiar though most important 
example. 

Who among us but has had occasion to remark the 
ill-judged, however well-intentioned government of 
children by their teachers; and, yet more especially, 
by their parents? In what does this mismanagement 
originate ? In a misconception of the relative position 
of the parent or guardian, and of the child ; in a de- 
parture, by the parent, from the principle of liberty, in 
his assumption of rights destructive of those of the 
child ; in his exercise of authority, as by right divine, 
over the judgment, actions, and person of the child ; in 
his forgetfulness of the character of the child as a 
human being, born ** free and equal " among his com- 
peers ; that is, having equal claims to the exercise and 
development of all his senses, faculties, and powers, 
with those who brought him into existence, and with all 
\, sentient beings who tread the earth. Were a child thus 
V viewed by his parent, we should not see him, by turns, 
X made a plaything and a slave ; we should not see him 
i commanded to believe, but encouraged to reason; we 
|« should not see him trembling under the rod, nor shrinking 
■ from a frown, but reading the wishes of others in the 
. * eye, gathering knowledge wherever he threw his glance, 
' t rejoicing in the present hour, and treasuring up sources 
. I of enjoyment for future years. We should not then see 
, I the youth launching into life without compass or quad- 

* ^ rant. We should not see him doubting at eac\\ eraKC* 

1^ 
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gency how to act, shifting his course with the shifting 
wind, and at last, making shipwreck of mind and body 
on the sunken rocks of hazard and dishonest speculation, 
nor on the foul quicksands of debasing licentiousness. 

What, then, has the parent to do if he would con- 
scientiously discharge that most sacred of all duties, that 
weightiest of all responsibilities which ever did or ever 
will devolve on a human being? What has he to do 
who, having brought a creature into existence endowed 
with varied faculties, with tender susceptibilities, cap- 
able of untold wretchedness or equally of unconceived 
enjoyment — what is he to do that he may secure the 
happiness of that creature, and make the life he has 
given blessing and blessed instead of cursing and cursed ? 
What is he to do ? He is to encourage in his child a 
spirit of inquiry, and equally to encourage it in himself. 
He is never to advance an opinion without showing the 
facts upon which it is grounded ; he is never to assert a 
fact without proving it to be a fact. He is not to teach 
a code of morals any more than a creed of doctrines ; 
but he is to direct his young charge to observe the con- 
sequences of actions on himself and on others, and to 
judge of the propriety of those actions by their ascer- 
tained consequences. He is not to command his feelings 
any more than his opinions or his actions ; but he is to 
assist him in the analysis of his feelings, in the examina- 
tion of their nature, their tendencies, their effects. Let 
him do this, and have no anxiety for the result. In th 
free exercise of his senses, in the fair development of his 
faculties, in a course of simple and unrestrained inquiry 
he will discover truth, for he will ascertain facts; he 
will seize upon virtue, for he will have distinguished 
beneficial from injurious actions ; he will cultivate kind, 
generous, just, and honourable feelings, for he will have 
proved them to contribute to his own happiness and to 
shed happiness around him. 
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Who then shall say inquiry is good for him and not 
good for his children ? Who shall cast error from him- 
self and allow it to be grafted on the minds he has 
called into being ? Who shall break the chains of his 
own ignorance, and fix them, through his descendants, 
on his race ? But there are some who, as parents, make 
one step in duty and halt at the second. We see men 
who will aid the instruction of their sons and condemn 
only their daughters to ignorance. ** Our sons," they 
say, ** will have to exercise political rights, may aspire 
to public offices, may fill some learned profession, may 
struggle for wealth and acquire it. It is well that we 
give them a helping hand ; that we assist them to such 
knowledge as is going, and make them as sharp-witted 
as their neighbours. But for our daughters," they say 
— if indeed respecting them they say anything — ** for 
our daughters little trouble or expense is necessary. 
They can never be anything^ in fact, they are nothing. We 
had best give them up to their mothers, who may take 
them to Sunday's preaching; and with the aid of a little 
music, a little dancing, and a few fine gowns, fit them 
out for the market of marriage." 

Am I severe ? It is not my intention. I know that 
I am honest, and I fear that I am correct. Should I 
offend, however I may regret, I shall not repent it ; 
satisfied to incur displeasure so that I may render 
service. 

But to such parents I would observe, that with regard 
I to their sons, as to their daughters, they are about 
I -equally mistaken. If it be their duty, as we have seen, 
1 to respect in their children the same natural liberties 
\ which they cherish for themselves — ^if it be their duty to 
; aid as guides, not to dictate as teachers — to lend assist- 
I ance to the reason, not to command its prostration — 
} then have they nothing to do with the blanks or the 
prizes in store for them in the wheel of worldly fotto^R. 



/ 
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Let possibilities be what they may in favour of their 
sons, they have no calculations to make on them. It is 
not for them to ordain their sons magistrates nor states- 
men, nor yet even lawyers, physicians, or merchants. 
They have only to improve the one character which they 
receive at the birth. They have only to consider them 
as human beings, and to ensure them the fair and thorough 
development of all the faculties, physical, mental, and 
moral which distinguish their nature. In like manner, 
as respects their daughters, they have nothing to do 
with the injustice of laws nor the absurdities of society .. 
Their duty is plain, evident, decided. In a daughter * 
they have in charge a human being; in a son, the same. 
Let them train up these human beings under the expanded 
wings of liberty. Let them seek for them and with them 
just knowledge ; encouraging, from the cradle upwards,, 
that useful curiosity which will lead them unbidden in 
the paths of free inquiry, and place them, safe and 
superior to the storms of life, in the security of well-- 
regulated, self-possessed minds, well-grounded, well- 
reasoned, conscientious opinions, and self-approved,, 
consistent practice. 

I have as yet, in this important matter, addressed 
myself only to the reason and moral feelings of my 
audience ; I could speak also to their interests. Easy 
were it to show that in proportion as your children are 
enlightened, they will prove blessings to society and 
ornaments to their race. But if this be true of all, it is 
more especially true of the now more neglected half of 
the species. Were it only in our power to enlighten 
part of the rising generation; and should the interests of 
the whole decide our choice of the portion, it were the 
females and not the males we should select. 

When, now a twelvemonth since, the friends of liberty 
and science pointed out to me in London the walls of 
their rising university, I observed with a smile that 
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they were beginning at the wrong end. " Raise such an 
•edifice for your young women, and ye have enlightened 
the nation." It has already been observed that 
women, wherever placed, however high or low in the 
scale of cultivation, hold the destinies of human kind. 
Men will ever rise or fall to the level of the other sex ; 
and from some causes in their conformation, we find 
them, however, armed with power or enlightened with 
knowledge, still held in leading strings even by the least 
cultivated female. Surely, then, if they knew their in- 
terests, they would desire the improvement of those who, 
if they do not advantage, will injure them ; who, if they 
elevate not their minds and meliorate not their hearts, 
will debase the one and harden the other ; and who, if 
they endear not existence, most assuredly will dash it 
with poison. How many, how omnipotent are the 
interests which engage men to break the mental chains 
of women ! How many, how dear are the interests 
which engage them to exalt rather than lower their con- 
dition, to multiply their solid acquirements, to respect 
their liberties, to make them their equals, to wish them 
even their superiors ! Let them inquire into these things. 
Let them examine the relation in which the two sexes 
stand, and ever must stand, to each other. Let them 
perceive that, mutually dependent, they must ever be 
giving and receiving, or they must be losing — receiving 
or losing in knowledge, in virtue, in enjoyment. Let 
them perceive how immense the loss, or how immense 
the gain. Let them not imagine that they know aught 
of the delights which intercourse with the other sex can 
give until they have felt the sympathy of mind with 
mind, and heart with heart ; until they bring into that 
intercourse every affection, every talent, every confi- 
dence, every refinement, every respect. Until power is 
annihilated on one side, fear and obedience on the other, 
and both restored to their birthright — ec\v5L^.\iV^. ^-^"^ 
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every mind, upon every heart ? Surely it must have 
been a misconception of the nature of knowledge which 
could alone bring it into suspicion. What is the danger 
of truth ? Where is the danger of fact ? Error and 
ignorance, indeed, are full of danger. They fill our 
imagination with terrors. They place us at the mercy 
of every external circumstance. They incapacitate us for 
our duties as members of the human family, for happi- 
ness as sentient beings, for improvements as reasoning 
beings. Let us awake from this illusion. Let us 
understand what knowledge is. Let us clearly perceive 
that accurate knowledge regards all equally ; that truth 
or fact is the same thing for all humankind ; that there 
are not truths for the rich and truths for the poor, 
truths for men and truths for women ; there are simply 
truths, that is, facts, which all who open their eyes and 
their ears and their understandings can perceive. There 
is no mystery in these facts. There is no witchcraft in 
knowledge. Science is not a trick ; not a puzzle. The 
philosopher is not a conjuror. The observer of nature 
who envelopes his discoveries in mystery, either knows 
less than he pretends, or feels interested in withholding 
his knowledge. The teacher whose lessons are difficult 
of comprehension is either clumsy or he is dishonest. 

We observed, at our last meeting, that it was the evi- 
dent interest of our appointed teachers to disguise the 
truth. We discovered this to be a matter of necessity 
arising out of their dependence upon the public favour. 
We may observe yet another cause, now operating far 
and wide — universally, omnipotently — a cause pervading 
the whole mass of society, and springing out of the 
existing motive principle of human action — competition. 
Let us examine, and we shall discover it to be the object 
of each individual to obscure the first elements of the 
knowledge he professes — be that knowledge mechanical 
and operative, or intellectual and passive. It vs» Ib^ws* 
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that we see the simple manufacture of a pair of shoes 
magnified into an art, demanding a seven years' appren- 
ticeship, when all its intricacies might be mastered in as 
many months. It is thus that cutting out a coat, after 
just proportions is made, to involve more science and to 
demand more study than the anatomy of the body it is 
to cover. And it is thus, in like manner, that all the 
branches of knowledge, involved in what is called 
scholastic learning, are wrapped in the fogs of pompous 
pedantry ; and that every truth, instead of being pre- 
sented in naked innocence, is obscured under a weight 
of elaborate words, and lost and buried in a medley of 
irrelevant ideas, useless amplifications, and erroneous 
arguments. Would we unravel this confusion — would 
we distinguish the true from the false, the real from the 
unreal, the useful from the useless ; would we break our 
mental leading strings ; would we know the uses of all 
our faculties ; would we be virtuous, happy, and intelli- 
gent beings ; would we be useful in our generation ; 
would we possess our own minds in peace, be secure in 
our opinions, be just in our feelings, be consistent in 
our practice ; would we command the respect of others, 
and, far better, would we secure our own — let us in- 
quire. 

Let us inquire ! What mighty consequences are in- 
volved in these little words ! Whither have they not 
led ? To what are they not yet destined to lead ? 
Before them thrones have given way. Hierarchies 
have fallen, dungeons have disclosed their secrets. 
Iron bars and iron laws, and more iron prejudices, have 
given way ; the prison house of the mind hath burst its 
fetters; science disclosed her treasures; truth her moral 
beauties: and civil liberty, sheathing her conquering 
sword, hath prepared her to sit down in peace at the 
feet of knowledge. 

Let us inquire ! oh words fraught with good to man 
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and terror to his oppressors I Oh words, bearing glad 
tidings to the many and alarm only to the few ! The 
monarch hears them and trembles on his throne ! The 
priest hears them and trembles in the sanctuary; the 
unjust judge, and trembles on the judgment seat. The 
nations pronounce them and arise in their strength. 
Let us inquire, and behold, ignorance becomes wise, 
vice forsakes its errors, wretchedness conceives of com- 
fort, and despair is visited by hope. Let us inquire ! 
When all shall whisper these little words, and echo them 
in their hearts, truly the rough places shall be made 
smooth and the crooked paths straight. Let us inquire, 
and behold, no evil but shall find its remedy, no error 
but shall be detected, and no truth but shall stand 
revealed. Let us inquire ! These little words, which 
presume in nothing, but which promise all things, what 
ear shall they offend; what imagination shall they 
affiight ? Not yours, sons of America, not yours. 
What hold ye of good or great ? What boast ye of 
rights, of privileges, of liberty, beyond the rest of the 
nations, that by inquiry hath not been won, by inquiry 
improved and protected ? Let us inquire, said your 
ancestors, when kingly and priestly tyranny smote them 
on the banks of the Thames or the Seine. Let us 
inquire, said your fathers, when imperious princes and 
arrogant parliaments questioned their charters and 
trampled on their rights. Let us inquire, said Henry, 
said Jefferson, said Franklin, said the people and con- 
gress of '76. Let us inquire ; and behold, the inquiry 
gained to them and their descendants a country — lost to 
kings and their empires a world ! 

And shall the sons fear to pronounce, in peace, under 
I the shadow of the olive and the laurel planted by their 
' fathers — shall they, I say, fear to pronounce those little 
; word which by their ancestors were uttered under ban 
! and forfeiture, outlawry and excommunicat\oi\\\x^\S.^<^'^^ 
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and under scaffolds, before the bayonets of tyranny and 
the threatening thunders of leagued armies ? 

Or is the race of human improvement ended, and the 
work of reform completed ? Have we attained all truth, 
rectified all error so that, sitting down in wisdom and 
perfection, we may say " our duty is achieved, or 
destiny fulfilled " ? Alas for our nature, alas for our 
condition, alas for reason or common sense, if such 
should be the answer of our presumption, such the 
decision of our ignorance ! Where is the mind so vast, 
the imagination so sublime, that hath conceived the 
farthest limits of human improvement or the utmost 
height to which human virtue may attain? Or say> 
where is the heart so insensible, the mind so debased 
that, looking abroad on the face of society, as now dis- 
figured with vice, rapine and wretchedness, can seri- 
ously think and feel farther inquiry superfluous, farther 
reformation impossible ? 

Did the knowledge of each individual embrace all the 
discoveries made by science, all the truths extracted by 
philosophy from the combined experience of ages, still 
would inquiry be in its infancy, improvement in its 
dawn. Perfection for man is in no time, in no place. 
The law of his being, like that of the earth he inhabits, 
is to move always^ to stop never. From the earliest annals 
of tradition his movement has been in advance. The 
tide of his progress hath had ebbs and flows, but 
hath left a thousand marks by which to note its silent 
but tremendous influx. 

The first observations of Indian and Egyptian astron- 
omers, the first application of man to civil industry, the 
first associations of tribes and nations, for the purpose 
of mutual protection ; the invention of an alphabet, the 
use of each ornamental and, far better, of each useful 
art, stand as so many tide-marks in the flood of re- 
corded time, until applying a lever to his own genius^ 
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man invented the printing press, and opened a first 
highway to inquiry. From that hour his progress has 
been accelerating and accelerated. His strides have 
been those of a giant and are those of a giant growing 
in his strength. Mighty was the step he made when, in 
Germany, he impeached the infallibility of Rome; 
mightier yet when in England he attacked the supre- 
macy of kings ; mightier by far when appealing to his 
own natural rights he planted in this new world the 
more new standard of equal liberty ; and mightier still 
shall be his impulse in the onward career of endless 
improvement when rightly reading and justly executing 
his own decree, he shall extend to every son and 
daughter within the confines of these free states, 
liberty's first and only security, virtue's surest and only 
guide — national, rational,, and equal education. 

Something towards this has been done, and in no 
division of this promising republic more than in New 
England and the commonwealth of New York. But as 
it may hereafter be my attempt to show, in the efforts 
yet made and making, the masterspring hath not been 
touched, the republican principle hath not been hit, and 
therefore is the reform imperfect. 

If this be so — and who that looks abroad shall gainsay 
the assertion ? — if this be so — and who that looks to your 
jails, to your penitentiaries, to your houses of refuge, to 
your hospitals, to your asylums, to your hovels of 
wretchedness, to your haunts of intemperance, to your 
victims lost in vice and hardened in profligacy, to child- 
hood without protection, to youth without guidance, to 
the widow without sustenance, to the female destitute 
and female outcast, sentenced to shame and sold to 
degradation — who that looks to these shall say that 
inquiry hath not a world to explore, and improvement 
yet a world to reform ? 

Let us inquire. Who then shall chaWen^e \!tve -^ox^vs."^ 
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They are challenged. And by whom ? By those who 
call themselves the guardians of moralit}', and who are 
the constituted guardians of religion. Inquiry it seems 
suits not them. They have drawn the line beyond 
which human reason shall not pass, above which 
human virtue shall not aspire. All that is without 
their faith, or above their rule is immorality, is atheism, 
is — I know not what. 

My friends, I will ask you as I would ask them would 
they meet the question, what means we possess for 
settling the point now at issue between the servant of 
faith and the advocates of knowledge but what are 
supplied by inquiry ? 

Are we miserable creatures innately and of necessity, 
placed on this earth by a being who should have made 
us for misery here and damnation hereafter ; or are "\ye 
born ductile as the gold, and speckless as the mirror, 
capable of all inflection and impression which wise or 
unwise instruction may impart, or to which good or evil 
circumstance may incline ? Are we helpless sinners 
with nought but the anchor of faith to lean upon ? Or 
are we creatures of noblest energies and sublimest 
capabilities, fitted for every deed of excellence, feeling 
of charity, and mode of enjoyment ? How may we settle 
this problem but by inquiry ? How shall we know 
who hath the right and who hath the wrong but by 
inquiry ? Surely the matter is not small nor the stake 
at issue trifling. Every interest dearest to the heart, 
every prospect most exhilarating to the mind, is involved 
in the question and trembles on the decision. 

Oh, then, let us gird up our minds in courage and 
compose them in peace ! Let us cast aside fear and 
suspicion, suspend our jealousies and disputes, acknow- 
ledge the rights of others and assert our own. And, 
oh ! let us understand that the first and noblest of these 
rights IS the cultivation of our reason. We have seen 
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what just knowledge is; we have ascertained its import- 
ance to our worldly prosperity, to our happiness, to our 
dignity. We have seen that it regards us not only 
individually, but relatively and collectively. We have 
seen that to obtain it we have but to seek it patiently 
and fearlessly in the road of inquiry ; and to tread that 
road pleasantly, securely, profitably, we must throw it 
open to both sexes, to all ages, to the whole family of 
humankind. 

It now remains for us to distinguish what are the 
most important subjects of human inquiry. The field 
of knowledge is wide and the term of our existence 
short. With many of us life is considerably spent and 
much charged with worldly and domestic occupation. 
Still have we leisure sufficient, if we be willing to employ 
it, for the acquisition of such truths as are most imme- 
diately associated with our interests and influential over 
our happiness. 

At our next meeting we shall inquire what these 
truths of primary importance are, together with the 
means now in your hands for their general distribution 
and popular acquisition. 



LECTURE III. 

Of the more Important Divisions and Essential Parts of 
Knowledge, 

In our preceding discourses we have investigated, first, 
the nature and object of just knowledge ; secondly, the 
means for attaining that knowledge. It remains for us 
to distinguish those parts or divisions of knowledge with 
which it most concerns us to be familiar. 

We ascertained at our first meeting just knowledge 
to consist in, first, acquaintance with ourselves; and, 
secondly, with all things to which we stand in relation. 

Now we stand in relation, more near or more remote, 
to all substances and all existences within the range of 
our observations ; that is to the whole of matter, of which 
whole we ourselves form a part. 

We shall understand this relation more accurately if 
we bear in mind that the simple elements of all things 
are eternal in duration and ever changing in position. 
We may analyse or discompose all substances, from 
the rocks of the mountain to the flesh of our own 
bodies ; we may destroy sentient existences — the ox in 
the market, or the insect beneath our foot ; we may 
watch the progress of rapid or more gradual decom- 
position by age or disease in our own bodies ; but let us 
not imagine that here is destruction, here is only change. 
We may evaporate water into steam, or convert it into 
air; we may transform the blazing diamond into the 
elements of dull carbon ; we may stop the current juices 
in the plant or the tree, and leave it fading and wither- 
ing until we find only an earthy heap on the soil ; we 
may arrest the action of organic life, and stretch the 
warm and sentient being a cold, dull clod of corruption 

( 46 ) 
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at our feet — yet have we neither taken from nor added 
to the elements before us. We have changed one sub- 
stance into other substances, ended one existence to 
start others into being. The same matter is there : its 
appearance only is changed, and its qualities diversified. 
These facts being so, as observation and experience 
attest, it follows not merely that we form at this moment 
a part of one great whole, but that we ever have and 
•ever shall form a part of the same. Under various forms, 
with varying qualities, the elements which now compose 
our bodies have ever held, and will ever hold a place in 
the vast infinity of matter; and consequently, ever 
mingling and mingled with the elements of all things, 
we stand, in our very nature, allied and associated with 
the air we breathe, the dust, the stone, the flower we 
tread; the worm that crawls, the insect that hums 
around us its tiny song, the bird that wheels its flight 
through the blue ether, and all the varied multitude of 
animal existences, from the playful spuirrel to the lordly 
elephant. 

Thus related, as we are to all things and all things to 
us, how interesting a theatre that in which we stand ! 
How calculated to awaken our intellectual faculties and 
excite our moral feelings ! Our sympathy is attracted 
to every creature, our attention to everything. We see 
ourselves in the midst of a family endlessly diversified 
in powers, in faculties, in wants, in desires; in the 
midst of a world whose existence is one with our own, 
and in whose history each mode of being is an episode. 

Were this simple view of things opened to us with 
our opening reason, royal indeed were our road in im- 
provement. Easily, as pleasantly should we tread all 
the paths of knowledge, and advancing, without check 
or backshding, become familiar with every object within 
the circle of each opening horizon, until the whole map 
of material existence, with all its occurrences and 
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changes, lay revealed to our sight and apprehension* 
Then would our education be simply a voyage of dis- 
covery. We should have only to look within us and to 
look without us to store up facts and to register them for 
future generations. Far other is our occupation now. 
Instead of establishing facts, we have to overthrow errors; 
instead of ascertaining what «, we have to chase from 
our imaginations what is not. Before we can open our 
eyes, we have to ask leave of our superstition; before 
we can exercise our faculties, we have to ask leave of 
each other. When 1 think how easy and delightful the 
task would be to present you with a simple table of 
just knowledge — to arrange under the single head of 
MATTER AND ITS PHENOMENA all the real objects of 
human investigation and real subjects of human in- 
quiry ; and when I picture to myself all the imaginary 
objects which now engage your attention, and all the 
fanciful subjects on which your imaginations run riot — 
I know not where to begin, and am fain to ask pardon 
of you and pardon of myself for the unmeaning words I 
must employ, the unreal subjects we must consider. But, 
waving these for a moment, let us inquire what, under 
these two divisions of knowledge — acquaintance with 
ourselves and acquaintance with the world without u&— 
are the subjects of primary interest; and in what degree 
we are at present engaged in their consideration. 

First, acquaintance with ourselves. We must allow 
this to be important. If anything concerns us it should 
be our own bodies and minds. What do we understand 
of their structure ; what of their faculties and powers ? 
If we understand not these, how may we preserve the 
health of either ? How may we avoid injurious habits, 
understand our sensations, profit by experience, and 
establish ourselves in bodily temperance and mental 
sobriety ? 

Without pausing to develop all the importance of 
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these studies we will take its admission for granted, and 
place, therefore, at the head of our list anatomy, physi- 
ology, and the natural history of man. 

In passing to the world without us we come to a sub- 
ject of equal importance, one indeed which, accurately 
considered, comprises the knowledge of ourselves in 
common with that of all existences — physics, or a know- 
ledge of the material world. 

Under this head we may remark many distinct sub- 
jects of inquiry: the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
and that of our earth considered as one of them ; the 
form and structure of the earth, with all the appearances 
and substances it exhibits ; the physiology of animals, 
their habits, instincts, and moral character ; with those 
of all the swarms of existences which diversify matter 
with endless variety. But, leaving these with other 
subdivisions, we may confine ourselves to the remark 
that without some general acquaintance with the three 
great branches of physics, commonly called chemistry, 
natural philosophy, and natural history, more especially 
that of man, we can know nothing; nothing of ourselves, 
nothing of the world about us, nothing of the relation 
we bear to things, nor of theirs to us, nor of theirs to 
each other. The best road to correct reasoning is by 
physical science ; the way to trace effects to causes is 
through physical science; the only corrective, therefore, 
of superstition is physical science. 

Nor let us imagine this difficult of attainment. Of all 
human accompUshments it is the easiest. For why ? It 
consists exclusively of facts. It is not that even here 
human ingenuity has never devised confusion. But, 
thanks to the persevering labours of some enlightened 
individuals, many of them persecuted in their genera- 
tion, and not a few persecuted in our own, we now 
understand that if we would investigate nature, in whole 
or in part, we must use our eyes, ears, and understand- 
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ings, simply treasure up facts, judge from facts, and 
reason from the premises of facts. 

Admitting, as we must, the importance of this mode 
of judging and reasoning, we shall perceive the peculiar 
advantage and necessity of commencing our researches 
in the world of fact and science of things. 

Before we can proceed to examine our opinions, we 
must ascertain facts drawn from the attentive observa- 
tion of matter. We must know the anatomy of the 
matter composing our own bodies, and that of the 
matter composing all other bodies. We must familiarise 
our senses and our understandings with the multiform 
and yet unvarying phenomena of nature. We must 
know what does happen and what does not happen. We 
must trace in the physical world cause to cause ; or, 
more properly, occurrence to occurrence ; and whenever 
we do not perceive the clenching link between two 
occurrences, we must not imagine it ; we must say we do 
not know it, and we must go with our five senses open in 
search of it. Had human beings in all ages of the world 
done this, where should we not now be in just know- 
ledge ? It is time that we seek out the right road. We 
have groped long enough in error ; lived long enough in 
fairyland ; dreamed more than enough of things unseen 
and causes unknown. We have, indeed, dreamed so 
much and observed so little, that our imaginations have 
grown larger than the world we live in, and our judg- 
ments have dwindled down to a point. 

Having obtained a general view of the philosophy of 
matter, we may then carry our investigations into the 
other branches of knowledge, according to our leisure, 
taste, and opportunity. We may apply ourselves to the 
past history of man, as handed down to us by traditioDi 
oral, or in writing ; and comparing these traditions with 
what we know of the nature of man and the nature oi 
things, of matter and its phenomena, we may judge <rf 
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Iheir credibility. If we are not prepared thus to judge 
by accurate analogy, we may receive every fable for 
matter of fact, swallow every fairy tale for true history, 
suppose every mytholc^y sound philosophy, and mis- 
take equally the tricks of conjurors and the phenomena 
of nature for miracles. 

We may then peruse with equal interest and advantage 
the narratives of travellers, and engage in general read- 
ing with little risk of taking facts for granted without 
• evidence, or receiving the visions of weak understand- 
ings for the lessons of wisdom. We may then, too, 
« examine our opinions with some hope of discriminating 
between the erroneous and the correct ; we may then 
change or form our opinions with good security for 
basing them on a solid foundation ; we may then exer- 
cise our reason, for we shall have facts to exercise it 
upon; we may then compare popular creeds, and in- 
vestigate unpopular doubts; we may then weigh all 
things in the balance of reason, seat our judgment on 
her throne, and listen to her decisions. 

But, it may be asked, how are the generality of men, 
. and more especially of women, to find time and oppor- 
tunity for such preparatory investigations as we acknow- 
ledge to be absolutely indispensable ? Should we discover 
that they now spend more time and more opportunity 
in useless investigations than they need devote to the 
most useful: that they now waste more anxious thought, 
more precious time, and more hard-earned money in 
I fruitless inquiry — ^inquiry which never can be answered, 
t and whose answer, if possible, could profit them nothing 
\ — ^than would suffice to gratify every laudable curiosity, 
\ and store their minds with knowledge, whose utility 
i should be felt at every moment of their lives — should 
J we discover this, would there be no effort made to turn 

itime and opportunity to better account, and to divert 
thought and money into the more useful chaatkeV^ 
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We spake of inquiry. Behold, my friends, a subject 
for all ! Ask yourselves how ye employ your leisure 
hours — how ye employ your leisure day^ the first of the 
week! Ask for what ye raised spacious buildings 
through your cities and villages, and for what ye pay a 
host of teachers, interested, as we have seen, as we have 
proved^ in deceiving you ! 

I must pause a moment to conciliate the feelings of 
my audience. I know the influence exercised by reH- 
gious teachers, and I know the sway yielded to them ; 
I know the hostility I must excite by exposing the 
circumstances which render worse than nugatory the^ 
lessons of the pulpit, and which interest the press in: 
confirming the errors which the pulpit promulgates. I 
understand all that I must provoke ; but equally do I 
understand the urgency of the duty which has already 
led me to expose the fact, that the teachers of the public 
mind are, by the very circumstance of their situation, 
constrained to conciliate every prejudice and gainsay 
every truth. 

Nor rests the fatal necessity to which I called your 
attention in my opening discourse, only with our public 
teachers. Each member of the public feels something 
of the same. Trained as we all are, more or less, in the 
ways of hypocrisy — constrained by fear or by policy to 
assume the semblance of such opinions, whether we 
hold them secretly or not, as rule the ascendant^ 
because they command the wealth of the country ; or 
should we forbear from expressing what is false, obliged 
at the least to withhold what is true — constrained I say 
in very self-defence to keep silence, lest the bread be 
taken from our mouths or peace from our firesides ; the 
inutility, or worse, the mischief of our ordinary public 
instruction is apparent, both in its effects and in its. 
cause: 

Far be it then from me in exposing the evil to reflect 
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upon individuals, who are rather its passive agents than 
its authors. If some there are so depraved by reigning 
corruptions as to volunteer their increase and fight 
their way to false honour and foul wealth, by falsehoods 
uncalled for, dishonesty and defamation as unmanly as 
they are gratuitously wicked, still are there others who 
mourn in secret while they conciliate ruling prejudices, 
and who ask pardon of truth while they bow themselves 
in the house of Rimmon. Well do I know this to be 
-widely true with respect to the press, widely true also 
^th respect to the teachers of our youth in schools and 
colleges, and disposed am I to believe it partially true 
with respect to the clergy. But for these last, more 
especially the railroad is marked out that they have to 
tread. Should they depart from it the very flock would 
rise up against the shepherd ; or let us observe that if 
the flock should be convinced by the shepherd, the very 
calling of the shepherd were destroyed, the craft by 
which he lives overthrown. 

I have seen an honest teacher of religion born and 
bred within the atmosphere of sectarian faith, and 
whose hairs have grown white in the labours of sectar- 
ian ministries, open his mind to more expanded views, 
his heart to more expanded feelings, and as the light 
dawned upon his own reason steadily proclaim it to his 
followers. And what hath been the reward of his 
honesty? They who should blessed have risen up 
against him ; the young in years but the old in false- 
hood, even among his followers, have sought their own 
popularity by proclaiming his heresy, nor rested from 
plots and persecutions until they drove him from his 
own pulpit and shut the doors of his own church upon 
his venerable person. 

Such being the reward of sincerity, who then shall 
Tnarvel at its absence. For myself, in exposing the 
-duplicity of the clergy, I neither marvel at nor judge it 
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in severity. Hypocrisy is the vice of the age and hypo- 
crites are made to be its teachers. 

Not then in satire of the clergy but in good will to- 
my fellow creatures, have I attempted the exposure of 
that craft which is necessary to the very existence of 
the clerical profession. And not from indifference to 
the feelings of my hearers, but from deep sympathy 
with their vital interests shall I venture, now and here- 
after, to probe their secret thoughts and expose their 
most cherished errors. In so doing never will it be my 
intention to offend. I would not wound one conscien- 
tious prejudice, not deal a rough word against one 
feeling of a fellow creature. But I am here to speak 
what I believe the truth. I am here to speak that for 
which some have not the courage and others not the 
independence. I am here not to flatter the ear but to 
probe the heart, not to minister to vanity but to urge 
self-examination; assuredly, therefore, not to court 
applause but to induce conviction. Must it be my mis- 
fortime to offend, bear in mind only that I do it for 
conscience sake — for youY sakes. I have wedded the 
cause of human improvement, staked it on my reputa- 
tion, my fortune and my life ; and as for it I threw 
behind me in earliest youth the follies of my age, the 
luxuries of ease and European aristocracy, so do I and 
so will I persevere even as I began, and devote what 
remains to me of talent, strength, fortune, and existence 
to the same sacred cause — the promotion of just know- 
ledge, the establishing of just practice, the increase of 
human happiness. 

Such being my motives, such my object, I must en- 
treat you to inquire what the knowledge is that yon 
learn from your spiritual teachers. "The knowledge: 
by faith," they will answer for you. ** And faith," they 
will add, ** is the knowledge of things unseen." Can. 
there be any such knowledge ? I put it to your reason^ 
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Knowledge we have shown to be ascertained facts. 
Things unseen ! Can human understanding know any- 
thing about them ? More I will ask, could it be of any 
utility were even such knowledge possible ? And do ye 
hire teachers to teach you non-existent knowledge, im- 
possible knowledge, and knowledge which, even under 
the supposition of its possibility, could serve no con- 
ceivable purpose ? We are on the earth and they tell 
us of heaven ; we are human beings and they tell us of 
angels and devils ; we are matter and they tell us of 
spirit ; we have five senses whereby to admit truths and 
a reasoning faculty by which to build our belief upon 
them, and they tell us of dreams dreamed thousands of 
years ago which all our experience flatly contradicts. 

Again I must entreat your patience, your gentle hear- 
ing. I am not going to question your opinions. I am 
not going to meddle with your belief. I am not going 
to dictate to you mine. AH that I say is examine, in- 
quire. Look into the nature of things. Search out the 
grounds of your opinions, the fov and the against. Know 
why you believe, understand what you believe, and 
possess a reason for the faith that is in you. 

But your spiritual teachers caution you against in- 
quiry — tell you not to read certain books, not to listen 
to certain people, to beware of profane learning, to 
submit your reason and to receive their doctrines for 
truths. Such advice renders them suspicious counsel- 
lors. By their own creed you hold your reason from 
their God. Go ! ask them why he gave it. 

Be not afraid ! If that being which they tell us of 
exist we shall find him in his works. If that revelation 
be his which they tell us to revere, we shall find all 
nature and its occurrences, all matter and its pheno- 
mena bearing testimony to its truth. Be not afraid ! In 
admitting a creator refuse not to examine his creation, 
and take not the assertions of creatures like yourelves 
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in place of the evidence of your senses and tlie convic- 
tion of your understanding. 

But you will say the clergy are moral teachers no less 
than religious. They form and amend our practice as 
well as dictate our belief. 

My friends, we have ascertained the contrary. We 
have seen that from Maine to Missouri — from hence 
each way to our antipodes — the hired preachers of all 
sects, creeds and religions, never do and never can 
teach anything but what is in conformity with the 
opinions of those who pay them. We have substan- 
tiated the fact that they never did and never can touch 
the master-vice, whatever it be, and wherever found. 
We know that they ever have and ever must persecute 
truth, by whomsoever discovered — by Galileo or by 
Leslie and Lawrence — we know that they have stifled 
inquiry wherever started, in every age and every nation 
on the globe, and that hardly a fact in science or a truth 
in philosophy but has been purchased with the blood or 
the liberty or the domestic peace of a martyr. We 
have traced this conduct of your teachers to its cause. 
Remove the cause and the effect shall cease. Give 
premiums for the discovery and revelation of knowledge, 
not for its repression. Take for your teachers experi- 
mental philosophers, not spiritual dreamers. Turn your 
churches into halls of science and devote your leisure- 
day to the study of your own bodies, the analysis of 
your own minds, and the examination of the fair 
material world which extends around you ! Examine 
the expenses of your present religious system. Calculate 
all that is spent in multiplying churches and salar^-ing 
their ministers ; in clothing and feeding travelling 
preachers who fill your streets and highways with 
trembling fanatics and your very forests with frantic 
men and hysterical women. Estimate all the fruits of 
honest industry which are engulfed in the treasuries of 
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Bible societies, tract associations, and christian missions, 

-in sending forth teachers to Central Africa and unex- 
plored India, who, knowing not the geography of their 
own country and hardly masters of their native tongue, 

:go to preach of things unseen to nations unknown, com- 
passing the earth to add error to ignorance, and the 
frenzy of religious fanaticism to the ferocity of savage 
existence.' See the multitude and activity of your emis- 
saries ! Weigh the expenses of your outlay and outfit, 

-and then examine if this cost and this activity could not 
be more usefully employed. By a late estimate we 
learn the yearly expenses of the existing religious sys- 
tem to exceed in these United States twenty millions of 

• dollars. Twenty millions ! For teaching what ? Things 
unseen and causes unknown ! Why here is more than 
enough to purchase the extract of all just knowledge — 
that is of things seen and causes known, gathered by 
patient philosophy through all past time up to the 
present hour. Things unseen sell dear. It is not worth 
our while to compare the value with the cost, and to 
strike the balance between them. 

If we consider that there is no arriving at just prac- 
tice but through just opinions, and no arriving at just 

-opinions but through just knowledge, we must perceive 
the full importance of the proposed inquiry. Twenty 
millions would more than sufEce to make us wise ; and, 
alas ! do they not more than sufiBce to make us foolish ! 
I entreat you but for one moment to conceive the mental 
and moral revolution there would be in this nation, were 
these twenty millions, or but one-half, but one-third 
of that sum employed in the equal distribution of ac- 
curate knowledge. Had you in each of your churches a 
teacher of elementary science, so that all the citizens, 
young and old, might cultivate that laudable curiosity 
without which the human animal is lower than the 
brute, we should not then see men staggering under 
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intoxication, nor lounging in imbecile idleness; nor 
should we hear women retailing scandal from door to 
door, nor children echoing ribaldry in the streets, and 
vying with the monkey in mischief. 

** But," you will say, " the clergy preach against these 
things." And when did mere preaching do any good ? 
Put something in the place of these things. Fill the 
vacuum of the mind. Awaken its powers and it will 
respect itself. Give it worthy objects on which to spend 
its strength, and it will riot no more in wantonness. Do- 
the clergy this ? Do they not rather demand a prostra- 
tion of the intellect — a humbling and debasing of the 
spirit? Is not their knowledge that of things unseen,, 
speaking neither to the senses, nor to the faculties? 
Are not their doctrines by their own confession incom- 
prehensible ? Is not their morality based upon human 
depravity ? Preach they not the innate corruption of* 
our race ? Away with this Ubel of our nature ! Away 
with this crippling, debasing, cowardly theory ! Long,. 
long enough hath this foul slander obscured our pro- 
spects, paralysed our efforts, crushed the generous spirit . 
within us. Away with it ! such a school never made- 
a race of freemen. And, see, in spite of the doctrine,, 
to what heights of virtue and intelligence hath not man 
attained ! Think of his discoveries in science — spite of 
chains, and dungeons, and gibbets, and anathemas!. 
Think of his devotion to principle: even when in 
error, great in his devotion ! Think of the energy 
stronger than power, the benevolence supreme over sel- 
fishness, the courage — conquering in death — with which 
he fought, and endured, and persevered through ages, 
until he won his haven of liberty in America ! Yes ! he 
has won it. The noble creature has proved his birth- 
right. May he learn to use and to enjoy it. 

But how shall he do this ? Sons and daughters of 
America, 'tis for you to answer. When will ye improve. 
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the liberty for which your fathers sought an unknown 
world ? When will ye appreciate the treasure they 
have won? When will ye see that liberty leans her 
right arm on knowledge, and that knowledge points you 
to the world ye inhabit ? 

Consider that world, my friends. Enable yourselves 
by mastering the first elements of knowledge to judge 
of the nature and importance of all its different branches. 
Fit yourselves for the examination of your opinions, and 
then examine your opinions. Read, inquire, reason, reflect ! 
Wrong not your understandings by doubting their per- 
ception of moral, any more than of physical truth. 
Wrong not the God ye worship by imagining him armed 
with thunders to protect the tree of knowledge from 
approach. If ye conceive yourselves as holding from 
one great being your animate existence, employ his first 
best gift — your reason. Scan with your reason that 
which ye are told is his word ; scan with your senses 
those which ye are told are his works. Receive no 
man's assertion. Believe no conviction but your own ; 
and respect not your own until ye know that ye have ex- 
amined both sides of every question ; collected all evi- 
dence, weighed, compared, and digested it : sought it at 
the fountain head ; receive it never through suspicious 
channels — altered, mutilated, or defaced ; but pure, 
genuine, from the authorities themselves. Examine ye 
things — look to the fact. Examine ye books — to the 
text. And when ye look and when ye read, be sure that 
ye see, and he sure that ye understand. Ask why of every 
teacher. Ask why over every book. While there is 
a doubt suspend judgment ; while one evidence is want- 
ing, withhold ascent. 

Observe here the advantage of material science. Does 
the physician — (I use the word here, as I shall often 
have occasion to use it hereafter, to signify the student 
of physics, or the observer of nature) — does the phy- 
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sician tell you that water is compounded of gases — he 
performs the experiment. That the atmosphere is another 
compound — ^the same. The more of or less of activity 
is in all matter — he shows you the formation of crystals 
in their bed, and composes and decomposes them before 
ye. Does he tell you that matter is ever changing, but 
never losing — he analyses the substance before your 
•eyes, and gives you its elements with nothing wanting. 
Do the anatomists and physiologist describe the struc- 
ture and texture of your bodies — they shew you their 
hidden arcana, dissect their parts, and trace their rela- 
tion ; explain the mechanism of each organ, and observe 
with you its uses and functions. Do the geologist and 
nnineralogist speak to us of the structure and component 
parts of this globe — they explain to us the strata of 
earths ; the position of rocks ; the animal remains they 
envelop; the marks they exhibit of convulsion or of 
rest — of violent and sudden, or of gradual and silent 
phenomena. See, then, the superiority of physical 
science ? The proof comes with the assertion ; the fact 
constitutes the truth. 

But, you may say, there is other evidence than the 
physically tangible — other truths than those admitted 
through the senses. There is the more immediate and 
the more remote testimony of our senses ; nothing m<ve, 
nothing less. Will you appeal to numerical and geo* 
metrical truth ? Had we no senses, could we know 
anything of either ? Were there no objects, no sub- 
stances and existences around you, how could yoQ 
conceive of number or of form ? If the child see not | 
four things, how shall he understand the meaning oifomfi j 
If he see not two halves, put them together, cUvide 
them, compare them, measure, weigh them, how shafl J 
he know that two halves are equal to a whole, <x i I 
whole greater than its part? These are the simple 1 
truths conceived by the philosopher of nature, Pe^-I 
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lozzi. Here are the leading beauties of that system of 
experimental instruction which he so long strove to put 
in practice, and which time may enable others success- 
fully to develop. 

But I hear you again object that there are truths 
appealing only to the mind, or directly to the feelings : 
such are moral truths. The varying degree of sensibility 
evinced by individuals towards the joys and sorrows of 
others is apparent to every observer. This sensibility 
forms the basis of virtue ; and when, by means of ex- 
perience, we have distinguished painful from pleasure- 
able sensations in our own case, this sensibility assists 
us to estimate them in the case of others. Yet have we 
no doors by which to admit knowledge but the senses. 
We ascertain what is good or evil by experience. The 
beneficial or injurious consequences of actions make us 
pronounce them virtuous or vicious. The man of culti- 
vated sensibility then refers his sensations and applies 
his experience to others, and sympathises in the pain or 
the pleasure he conceives them to feel. But here are 
our moral truths also based upon fact. There is no test 
of these but experience. That is good which produces 
good, that evil which produces evil ; and, were our 
senses different from what they are, our virtue and our 
vice would be different also. Let us have done with 
abstractions ! Truth is fact ; virtue is beneficial action, 
vice mischievous action ; virtuous feelings are those 
which impart pleasure to the bosom, bad feelings those 
which disturb and torment it. Be not anxious in seek- 
ing your rule of life. Consult experience, your own 
sensations, the sensations of others. These are surer 
guides than laws and doctrines ; and when the law and 
the doctrine coincide not with the evidence of your 
senses and the testimony of your reason, be satisfied 
that they, that is, the law and the doctrine, are false. 

Think of these things! Weigh the truth of what I 
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advance ! Go to your churches with your understand- 
ings open. Inquire the meaning of the words ye hear — 
the value of the ideas. See if they be worth twenty 
millions of dollars, and if they be not, withhold your 
contributions. But — ye will be afraid. Afraid! of 
what ? Of acting conscientiously ; of acting reason- 
ably ? Come, learn then of a stranger and a woman ! 
Be bold to speak what ye think and feel, and to act in 
accordance with your belief. Prefer your self-respect 
to the respect of others. Nay ! secure your own respect, 
and command that of others. 

I speak with warmth ; I feel warmly. The happiness, 
the honour, the dignity of man, are dear to my heart. 
His ignorance afflicts me; his cowardice afflicts me; his 
indifference afflicts me. He feels not for himself, he 
feels not for his race. 

But ye will wipe off this stain. Ye will awake to 
the uses of things. Ye will inquire. Ye will collect 
just knowledge. Ye will cultivate your reason. Ye will 
improve your nature. 

Many are the societies, associations, treasury funds 
among you. Organise a society for the promotion of 
just knowledge. Raise an edifice sacred to national 
union and national instruction, capable of holding from 
three to five thousand individuals, where the citizens of 
all ages may assemble for the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, and for the cultivation of that social feeling 
and brotherly fellowship, without which no real republic 
can have an existence. Select good instructors, masters 
of science, and capable of developing it easily and 
agreeably. Attach to the institution your museums and 
your public libraries. These are of little use single, 
detached, and unassisted by the elucidations of experi- 
enced instructors. Such an institution as that I have 
now sketched should be open to as many as possible 
"ree of all charge. The rent of a portion of the seats 
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might be devoted to the remuneration of such individuals 
-as could not bestow their labours gratuitously. The 
building itself, I am disposed to hope, could be raised 
for such a purpose by voluntary contributions. 

At soon as possible there should be attached to this 
hall of science a school of industry which, in time, 
might be made to cover its own expenses by the labour 
of the children. Here, besides the imparting of useful 
trades, would be held also the earlier classes in intel- 
lectual knowledge, and when sufficiently advanced, the 
yoimg people could perfect their studies in the hall of 
science. In the commencement the school of industry 
might be conducted on the plan of a day-school only, 
where at successive hours the teachers in the various 
branches of knowledge, mechanical and intellectual, 
might hold their classes. 

Nor let the rich imagine that such a plan of educa- 
tion would not advantage them equally with the poor. 
What is the education they now command ? At once 
false, imperfect and expensive. Nor let them imagine 
that any can be well-trained until all are well-trained. 
Example is more than precept. While the many are 
left in ignorance the few cannot be wise, for they cannot 
be virtuous. Look to your jails, your penitentiaries, 
your poor-houses. Look to your streets, your haunts 
of vice, your hovels of wretchedness. Look to the un- 
happy victims of poverty, of passion, gambling, drink- 
ing. Alas, the heart turns sick and the tongue falters 
under the enumeration of all the shapes and sounds of 
suffering which affright the eye and the ear of humanity. 

And what is the cause of all this ? Ignorance ! 
Ignorance ! There is none other. Oh ! then be up and 
be doing. Rich and poor, be up and be doing. Are ye 
not all fellow creatures ? Are ye not all of one form, of 
one nature ? Have ye not all the same wants ? Oh, 
then why have ye not the same interests? And ye 
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have, ye have ! Oh that ye could believe it ! Oh that 
ye could see it! Oh that ye would unite under the- 
wings of liberty as brothers, as equals, as fellow-men ! 
Oh that ye would enter as one family the courts of 
knowledge, and cast down at her feet your prejudices, 
your dissensions, your jealousies, your fears. When- 
ever the people of all the larger towns shall begin the 
good work of popular and equal instruction, the same 
may soon become a state concern, and instead of en- 
dowing, as is now the custom, colleges for the erroneous 
education of the few, we shall see spread throughout 
the land national institutions for the rational education 
of the many. To this primary object will be then 
directed the legislation of all the states, to the same 
object the taxation of all the states, to the same alsa 
those contributions which are now devoted to the build- 
ing of sectarian churches, ever frowning defiance at the 
other, and sectarian preachers all flourishing the torch 
of discord and fighting each his own battle for wealth 
and supremacy, against common sense and the common 
weal. 

But the tree which hereafter shall shadow the land 
must grow from a small seed. Plant ye that seed now, 
that ye may see it shoot and blossom and that your 
children may reap of its fruits. Look around upoa 
each other as upon fellow-citizens and fellow-creatures, 
interested alike in the discovery of the true and the 
useful for the common advantage of all. Unite ! unite 
for the promotion of knowledge. Exchange the spirit 
of sectarianism for that of universal love, charity and 
toleration. Turn from the teachers of strife and seek 
ye out inquirers after truth. Look around first among 
yourselves. Seek out the talent that is at home, and 
when ye find it not invite it from afar. Encourage 
the wise to come among ye instead of the foolish, the 
peaceful and enlightened instead of the noisy ignorant^ 
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the reasoner instead of the declaimer, the child of 
science who will give you all he knows and seek with 
you what he knows not, instead of the master by right 
divine who promulgates doctrines without advancing 
evidence and who stuns our human reason, as our 
human ears with absurdities which, h^ says, come from 
heaven. 

With such guides and engaged in such investigations 
and undertaking as I have ventured to recommend, you 
will all meet on common ground. You will no longer 
see in each other Calvinists, Baptists, Catholics, Lu- 
therans, Methodists, and I know not what, you will see 
only human beings. The halls of science are open to 
all, her truths are disputed by none. She says not to 
one ^^ eat no nieat on Fridays" to another ^^ plunge into the 
river,** to a third ^^ groan in the spirit,** to a fourth ^^wait 
for the spirit,** to a fifth " eat bread in the Lord,** to a sixth 
^^eat the Lord in bread,** to a seventh ^^ dance in divine 
praise,** to an eighth ^^ dance not at all,** to a ninth ^^ perceive 
in things visible the shadows of things unseen,** to a tenth 
" there is for you salvation,** and to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousandths of the human race ^^ ye were born 
for eternal fire,** Science says nothing of all this. She 
says only "observe, compare, reason, reflect, under- 
stand," and the advantage is that we can do all this 
without quarrelling. 

I have now attempted to substantiate with you the 
nature, object, and consequences of just knowledge; 
the means proper for its attainment, and the measures 
requisite for securing those means to yourselves and to 
your children. 

Considering the investigations we have held together 
in our meetings of Tuesday, Thursday, and this evening, 
as introductory to the examination of existing opinions, 
and the present mode of spending the leisure time and 
surplus money (which I pray you to beat mxx\\xA\^^^ 
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surplus industry) of the nation, I propose that we in- 
vestigate at our next meeting more closely^ thie subject 
which now engages your weekly attention in your 
churches. 

The acquisition of knowledge being essential to our 
happiness, as being the only means by which we can 
attain to truth in opinions and wisdom in practice, it is 
important that we bestow on every branch of it an 
attention exactly proportionate to its utility. We have 
observed upon the importance of some now entirely 
neglected. It is well that we weigh accurately the value 
of that which now engrosses twenty millions per annum 
of the national wealth, and that we hereafter apportion 
to it, liberally and readily, so much of both as we may 
discover it to deserve — and no more. 



LECTURE IV. 

Religion, 

I HAVE selected for our consideration this evening a 
subject which we are generally accustomed to consider 
as of vital importance; which is usually made to occupy 
the human mind from the cradle to the grave, and 
which, however varying in the views and interpretations 
of its expounders, is conceived to constitute the polar 
star of human conduct : to be our only guide towards 
virtue, our only bar from vice, our source of comfort, 
our anchor of hope, and at once the alarming deterrent 
from crime and its terrific avenger. My hearers will 
already have divined that our subject is Religion. 

To those who may already have substantiated with 
me those first premises, which I am ever desirous should 
be seen and understood before I enter on the discussion 
of isolated topics, or approach the tests of reason and 
experience to all or any of the multiform. tribe of human 
opinions — to those, I say among this audience, who may 
have attended the three preliminary discourses on know- 
ledge, closed last evening, I might consider all prefatory 
observations on the present occasion unnecessary. But 
as in all probability I am addressing a portion of this 
audience for the first time, I feel unwilling to launch 
with undue precipitancy into a discussion calculated 
perhaps to alarm the fears of some and the honest 
prejudices of others. 

Myself a scholar, not a teacher, who have purchased 
such knowledge as I possess by years of self-directed 
study, presevering observation, and untiring reflection, 
I can well conceive, for I myself have experienced the 
-doubts, difficulties, hopes, fears, and anxieties^ vxVvvcVv 

( 67 ^ ^a 
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beset the awakening mind in the early stage of inquiry ; 
the indistinct and often evanescent perceptions which 
encourage and then check, and then again encourage, 
again to intimidate its advance ; the conflicting thoughts 
and feelings with which it has to struggle ere it can 
vanquish early impressions and consent to receive new 
ones, admit ideas subversive of those which had grown 
with its growthj and which, associated with tender re- 
collections, cling to the heart as well as the head, or not 
unfrequently, grafted on the imagination of childhood 
by an education as cruel as erroneous, continue to 
alarm the fancy and agitate the nerves even after the 
judgment has pronounced them chimeras. All this I 
can understand, for all this I have either felt or observed 
in others. Anxiously, therefore, would 1 temper my 
words to the timid, and, if possible, the truths them- 
selves, which we are met to search out and investigate. 
If, then, in manner or in matter, I should touch too 
harshly on the opinions of some or the feelings of any, I 
will pray them to absolve me of every desire but that of 
eliciting truths important to the well-being of man ; of 
every intention but that of administering to the instruc- 
tion, and consequently to the happiness of those I may 
address. But will it be asked why I conceive myself 
fitted to impart instruction and increase the sum of 
human happiness ? For I must observe that the indi- 
vidual who should successfully attempt the one must 
succeed in the other ; error and misery being inseparable 
companions^ and knowledge and happiness the same. 
If I have thus conceived of myself, it has been neither 
(as I at least believe) through too high a valuation of 
my own acquirements, nor too eager a desire to assume 
that tone of dictation which I am accustomed to depre- 
cate in others. I have advanced just too far in knowledge 
to overrate my attainments ; just far enough at once to 
understand my own deficiences and to have detected the 
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false pretensions of many self-called wise. It is to render 
apparent the simplicity of real and the charlatanism 
of false learning, that I have volunteered — not, I 
request you to believe, without due reflection, and a 
thorough understanding of all the criticism, censure, 
and, I may say, unseemly abuse, which I was about 
to encounter — that I have volunteered, I say, to impart 
to others what I myself know, and, more than all, to 
enlighten them as to what can really he known. This has 
been the more especial object of my previous discourses 
on knowledge ; and, as we then observed, so must I 
now repeat, that until we see clearly what knowledge is 
we cannot perceive truth, detect error, nor possess one 
really accurate, reasoned, and consistent opinion. 

Knowledge, we ascertained to consist in an accumu- 
lation of facts. The doors by which we admit these 
facts are our senses ; and the means we possess for 
judging, comparing, analyzing, and arranging these 
facts are supplied by our faculties, intellectual and 
moral. Had we only senses, each impression would dis- 
appear with the object which excited it ; in which case 
no knowledge or accumulation of facts could exist for 
us. But, having memory, we can retain each impression 
by whichsoever of our senses received ; having judg- 
ment, we compare and arrange these impressions; 
having imagination, we ingeniously combine impres- 
sions, however removed as to time, distant as to place, 
or slightly assimilated by afl&nity or resemblance. And, 
having moral feelings, we consider all occurrences with 
a reference to the good or evil they may induce to our 
race. 

By these cursory remarks, it is my object to lead to 
the observation that nothing can be known where there 
is nothing to operate on our senses ; or, to place more 
accurately the position, wltere we have no primary sensations 
to constitute elementary facts. 
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In my opening discourse upon the nature of know- 
ledge, I had occasion to insist especially on this truth; 
reminding my then audience that the sciences but- too 
generally taught on the erroneous principle of assunud 
instead of substantiated data (we here instanced arithmetic, 
geometry, and morals), were in reality based upon 
demonstrations supplied by positive sensations. I will 
not say that the teachers of unreal science, and 
dogmatical declaimers upon imaginary subjects and 
unmeaning words are aware of the stumbling-block 
thrown in the way of the human intellect by the oldj 
and alas, still the customary method of imparting these 
most important branches of knowledge ; but I will say 
that whether awake or blind to the consequences, those 
consequences are as favourable to the reign of their 
errors as they are fatal to the progress of truth and the 
vital interests of man. Were every teacher called upon 
to substantiate the elementary facts upon which he 
builds the fabric of his science, how would the number 
of our dogmatical assertions and unsubstantiated doc- 
trines — ay, and the list of our sciences themselves — ^be 
curtailed ! 

In that dawn of intellect, however brilliant, which 
broke on Ancient Greece, when the range of human 
observation was circumscribed within the limits imposed 
by a clumsy and imperfect system of navigation, and by 
a world of unbroken forest and widely-extended bar- 
barism, and farther circumscribed within the limits df 
the human vision, unaided by telescope or microscope, 
and all the ingenious material which now aids the 
labours of the physician, and has revealed to us the 
anatomy of matter with all its wonder-working qualities 
— such as we are accustomed to distinguish by th6 
names of attraction, electricity, resistance, form, colour, 
motion, rest, and we may add feeling, thought and life. 
In that bright but only opening dawn of human inquiry, 
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science had hardly ah existence. Facts were wanting ; 
the mieans for accumulating these were not devised, and 
therefore while excelling in all the arts for which the 
state of his knowledge^ the form of his government and 
his exquisite physical organisation combined to fit him 
(we may here niore especially particularize painting, 
sculpture, architecture, poetry, and oratory) we observe 
the ingetiibus Athenian to have been invariably a false 
logician arid ah absurd physician. Physician indeed 
was a word inappUcable to him, for he knew nothing of 
physics. With him, all was theory and nothing fact ; 
and knowledge, let it ever be remembered, is all fact, 
and never theory. 

But before we leave the interesting people to whom 
we have alluded, I would request you to observe, that 
while the modems have opened a field of inquiry un- 
known to the ancients — while they have substantiated 
facts subversive of all their dreams — ^we are still in the 
habit of employing in our seminaries of learning such 
of their elementary books as the devastation of time 
arid of early Christian fanaticism have spared to us, and 
of following out their method of instruction wherever it 
was most defective. Thus are we still in the habit of 
imparting to a child a first idea of number through the 
medium of allegorical cyphers, instead of tangible and 
visible objects ; thus dd we still persist in substantiating 
solely by a process of abstract reasoning, based upon 
verbal sophisms, the truths involved in geometrical 
science, instead of first submitting those truths in the 
form of facts to the eye ; and thus also are we wise 
enough to persecute such teachers as have judgment 
sufficient to distinguish the better method, and courage 
sufficient to attempt its adoption. We might here' 
further observe that the logic of Aristotle, with its text 
additionally obscured and confounded by the labours of 
puzzle-headed commentators, was, till within a few 
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years, held in vulgar respect and vulgar use throughout 
the seminaries of the world. And should we examine, 
we might find — in spite of the labours of a Locke and a 
Condillac and others wiser yet, because aided by the 
light previously thrown on the path of knowledge by a 
succession of giant intellects — that the erroufsous mode 
of reasoning admired in ancient Greece yet lives under 
modified, but perhaps therefore more dangerous forms, 
in the schools, colleges, and churches in modem Europe, 
and revolutionized America. 

I may be alluding here to subjects unfortunately 
foreign to the apprehension of a large portion pf this 
audience. Unfortunately, say I ? Ay ! and most in-, 
consistently and unjustly: inconsistently if we con- 
sider the nature of the national institutions which secure 
equal rights, and consequently equal instruction (neces- 
sary, as I have formerly shown, to the understanding, 
protection, and just exercise of those rights) to all the 
citizens; and unjustly, if we consider the great principle 
of liberty, which proclaims to the enlightened mind the 
equal rights of all humankind. If the prefatory obser- 
vations which I have felt necessary for the elucidation 
of our subject should prove difficult of apprehension to 
any present, may it serve as an additional stimulus 
towards the adoption of some measures for the popular 
instruction, by devoting some of the now misspent 
time and misspent money to this desirable object. 
Now, as on all other occasions, my utmost ingenuity is 
applied as well to simplify my words as my arguments; 
and I wish the least informed of my hearers could believe 
that all the facts to which I refer, and all the leacping 
to which I find myself constrained to allude, are of most 
easy attainment — far, far easier than are the errors over 
which they are now perhaps weekly stumbling in the 
churches of this city* 

But to return from our digressions, and to point out 
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more distinctly the conclasions towards which my pre- 
vious observations have aimed, it is a £act well known 
to the really enlightened, and well known also, I believe, 
to the designing, who live by the ignorance of the 
multitude, that everything depends upon the tttanner 
of convejdng instruction, and upon the first premises 
firom which subsequent arguments are deduced, and 
thus final conclusions established. 

It is not many years since a native of Switzerland, 
whose opportunities were confined within the limits 
prescribed by poverty and to the society of a simple 
mountain peasantry, but whose native intellect and un- 
sophisticated observation led him to distinguish some 
first principles, which the more learned have been 
accustomed to overlook ; and above all, whose beautiful 
moral feelings led him to see in every human being a 
brother — it is only as it were yesterday that this simple 
philosopher among a simple people caught a first 
glimpse of a true and rational method of instruction, 
namely, by first addressing the senses, and through 
them awakening the faculties commanding the attention 
and convincing the reason. Led by his example, other 
generous minds have laboured to improve the idea he 
had originated ; and the day must be fast approaching 
when the same correct principles will be applied to 
every branch of knowledge, and prevail throughout the 
civilised world. 

And yet, hitherto, the enemies of human improvement 
have shown a quicker scent to the consequences of the 
radical reform suggested by Pestalozzi than have the 
nations who are to profit by it. Even the leaden faculties 
of the despot of Austria, quickened by the imperial 
anxiety, as he himself expressed it, to possess within 
his dominions, not wise men hut obedient subjects^ could per- 
ceive the danger to kingcraft and its coadjutor priest- 
craft, in a mode of instruction which taught the open- 
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ing mind to see through the eye, and hear through the 
ear, and believe only upon the testimony of fact, experfi 
ment, and experience. The young Pestalozzian schools 
started by the patriots of Italy, in the short dawn bf 
liberty which so lately broke on their unhappy country, 
only to close in darker night, were overthrown, and thdr 
very foundations ploughed up by the soldiers of the 
holy ally. In Spain similar efforts met of course with a 
similar fate. In Switzerland, Pestalozzi's native Swit- 
zerland, the aristocratic cantons saw the threatened 
danger to the pretensions of the few in the simple 
labours of the friend of the many. In France the 
Jesuits, resuscitated for a while by the imbecile Bour- 
bons, prosecuted alike all instruction but that patron- 
ised by the servants of religion ; and even here itt 
republican America such has been the influence of 
superstition, and of the teachers of superstition, that the 
efforts of Pestalozzian disciples have been for the most 
part paralysed, and invariably impeded. 

And why in all countries — why in either world this 
persecution ? Because educators of youth who speak 
to the mind by tangible objects presented to the senses, 
and who encourage their disciples to look to things and 
to seek the proof in the fact, have been supposed to 
prepare unmanageable subjects for kings, and trouble- 
some disciples for priests. And most wise this appre- 
hension on the part of those who would command the 
blind obedience or the blind belief of their fellow-men. 
Most wise this apprehension on the part of those whose 
power lies in the weakness of those they rule or in the 
ignorance of those they lead ? They alone who have 
justice on their side, fear not to have to do with free 
minds, they alone who have truth on their side fear not 
to encounter knowledge. 

But would we not have truth and justice on our side? 
What interests have we inconsistent with either ? What 
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have we to fear from the bold inquiry of free intellects ? 
Why should we shrink from the fulness and from the 
universality of knowledge ? 

But what is knowledge? Again must we put the 
question; again must we repeat the answer, for on 
this answer, my friends, depends the truth or the false- 
hood of every opinion »we hold, the reality or unsubstan- 
tiality of every subject presented for our investigation. 

Knowledge signifies things known. When there are 
no things known^ there is no knowledge. Where there are 
no things to he known there can he no knowledge. We have 
observed that every science, that is every branch of 
knowledge, is compounded of certain facts of which our 
sensations furnish the evidence. Where no such evi- 
dence is supplied we are without data^ we are without 
first premises, and when without these we attempt to 
build up a science^ we do as those who raise edifices 
without foundations. And what do such builders con- 
struct ? Castles in the air. 

Having now, I trust, substantiated the nature of 
knowledge and the basis of all true science, I would 
suggest the propriety of examining into the reality of 
the science, current among us under the varying name 
of religion, theology or divinity. As this science now 
draws from the surplus industry of the American nation 
twenty millions per annum, and as it is legally author- 
ised to consume all the leisure days of the industrious 
classes, and farther recommended to consume all the 
leisure hours snatched from their days of labour, I think 
we must admit the examination to be not uncalled for. 

It will be conceded that religion engulfs more money 
and more time than any subject which ever agitated the 
inquiring mind of man. You will reply that it is 
because it involves his most important interests. Such 
indeed ought to be the case judging from all that is 
expended upon it. 
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Admitting religion to be the most important of all 
subjects, its truths must be the most apparent, for we 
shall readily concede both that a thing true must be 
always of more or less importance, and that a thing 
essentially important must always be indisputably true. 
Now again I conceive we shall be disposed to admit 
that exactly in proportion to the indisputability of a 
truth is the proof it is capable of affording, and that 
exactly in proportion to the proof afforded, is our ad- 
mission of such truth and belief in it. 

If then religion be the most important subject of 
human inquiry, it must be that also which presents the 
most forcible, irrefragable and indisputable truths to 
the inquirer. It must be that on which the human 
mind can err the least, and where all minds must be the 
most agreed. If religion be at once a science and the 
most true of all sciences, its truths must be as indis- 
putable as those in any branch of the mathematics— as 
apparent to all the senses as those revealed by the 
chemist, or observed by the naturalist, and as easily 
referred to the test of our approving or disapproving 
sensations as those involved in the science of morals. 

To ask if this be the case might seem putting a ques- 
tion in satire. And it is not I who will use a weapon of 
ridicule where the opinions and feelings of my fellow, 
creatures are concerned. Against designing teachers of 
error, I will use any and every weapon within the com- 
pass of my talents and acquirements to wield; and 
against error itself, considered apart from those who 
may misconceive of its nature, the same. But ill-fitted 
were I for the task I have volunteered, ill-fitted to 
assist in letting down the barrier which holds back the 
many from the courts of knowledge — ill-fitted, I say, 
were I to address the popular mind if I could idly 
wound the popular feeling; ill-fitted and unworthy to 
approach the tests of reason and experience, to human 
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practice and opinion, if I should treat with levity one 
honest error, or make truth a cause of oiFence to one 
conscientiotis bosom. Far be such consequences from 
my words, as they are from my heart, while we weigh in 
the balance that — must we call it science ? — whose value 
is now estimated at a yearly tax of twenty millions. 

Must we call it science, I asked ? Is religion a science ? 
Is it a branch of knowledge? Where are the things 
hnoimi upon which it rests ? Where are the accumulated 
facts of which it is compounded ? What are the human 
sensations to which it appeals ? 

I request your undivided attention to the present in- 
vestigation. I request you to keep in view what we 
have ascertained all knowledge to be, and how we have 
observed all knowledge to be acquired. Unless these 
simple primary truths be ever present to the mind, it is 
without a standard by which to judge any fact or any 
opinion ; and reflection or reasoning, to any useful pur- 
pose, with any chance of rational results, is absolutely 
impossible to it. 

Knowledge then (my hearers will forgive the reitera- 
tion) is compounded of things known. It is an accumula- 
tion of facts gleaned by our senses, within the range of 
material existencCj which is subject to their investiga- 
tion. As I observed on a former occasion, the number of 
objects comprised -within the circle of human observa- 
tion is so multiplied, and the properties or qualities of 
these objects so diversified that, with a view to con- 
venient and suitable divisions in the great work of 
inspecting the whole, and also with a view to the apply- 
ing more order and method in the arrangement of the 
facts collated in the wide field of nature, they have been 
placed under different heads, each of which we may call 
a branch of knowledge, or, more succinctly, a science. Thus, 
do we consider the various living tribes which people tb' 
elements^ we class our observations under the head 
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natural history. Do we direct our attention to the struc- 
ture and internal mechanism of their bodies, we desig- 
nate the results of our inspection under the heads 
anatomy and physiology. Do we trace the order of 
occurrences and appearances in the wide field of nature, 
we note them under natural philosophy. Do we analyse 
substances and search out their simple elements— chem- 
istry. Do we apply ourselves to the measurement of 
bodies, or calculate the heights and distances of objects- 
geometry. And so on through all the range of human 
observation, extending from the relative position of 
the heavenly bodies, and accurate calculation of their 
courses, to the uses, habits, structure and physiology of 
the delicate plant which carpets our earth. 

It may be here suggested, in accordance with the 
vague notions still current respecting the nature of know- 
ledge, that there is yet a science, which rests not upon 
the evidence of common individual sensations, namely, 
history, which is supplied by the recorded sensations of 
others. 

I have already observed in my opening discourses 
upon knowledge, that history is not, properly speaking, 
knowledge, only probability. This probability is less or 
greater according to the proximity or remoteness of the 
circumstances it relates; according to the style of th^ 
narrator, the accuracy and extent of the knowledge he 
displays, the consistency of his statements one with 
another, and above all, with the result of our (the 
reader's) own observation and experience. Human tra- 
dition, written or spoken, is only history so long as it 
relates probabilities; when it relates improbabilities, it 
is fable. Even the histories best authenticated by the 
testimonies of concurring probabilities, living witnesses 
or surviving monumental remains,. are doubtless filled 
with erroneous statements ; i and the judicious reader, in 
admitting the general Outline or thread of the relatioD* 
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is well aware that his acquaintance with the whole 
must be very imperfect, and his conceptions of the 
details both confused and mistaken. 

The knowledge, then, supplied by history is not posi- 
tive, but only relative. It cannot be admitted as know- 
ledge until it is corroborated by all the knowledge 
accumulated by our. experience ; and, whenever pur 
observation of the phenomena of nature refutes the 
assertions of the historian, we distinguish the latter 
immediately for erroneous. History, therefore, can 
only testify to itself, that is, to its own probability. If 
it relate circumstances in accordance with the nature of 
man and the nature of things we receive it as credible ; 
if it relate circumstances in violation of these we discard 
it as spurious. We may here remark as a consequent 
that no history can be received in testimony of any 
occurrence opposed to the ests^blished course of natural 
phenomena ; since this would be to receive the reported 
or traditionary experience of others in preference to our 
own, which, in the case of a rational being, would be 
impossible. 

. ,Now let us see where, in the table of knowledge, we 
may class religion. Of what part or division of nature, 
or material existence, does it treat ? What bodies, or 
,what properties of tangible bodies does it place in con- 
tact with our senses and bring home to the perception 
of our faculties ? 

It clearly appertains not to the table of human know- 
ledge, for it treats not of objects discoverable within the 
field of human observation. " No," will you say ; "but 
its knowledge is superhuman, unearthly — its field is in 
heaven." 

. My friends, the knowledge which is not human is of 
-slippery foundation to us humaij creatures. Things 
iwzwir constitute knowledge; and hjere is a science treatj 
•ing pi things unseen, upfelt, incomprehendedl ^"S^ 
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cannot be knowledge. What, then, is it ? Probability ? 
possibility ? theory ? hypothesis ? tradition ? written ? 
spoken? by whom? when? where? Let its teachers — 
nay, let all earth reply ! 

But what confusion of tongues and voices now strike 
on the ear ! 

From either Indies, from torrid Africa, from the 
frozen regions of either pole, from the vast plains of 
ancient Asia, from the fields and cities of European 
industry, from the palaces of European luxury, from 
the soft chambers of priestly ease, from the domes of 
hierarchical dominion^ from the deep cell of the self- 
immolated monk, from the stony cave of the self-deny- 
ing anchorite, from the cloud-capped towers, spires, and 
minarets of the crescent and the cross, arise shouts, and 
hosannas, and anathemas, in the commingled names of 
Brahma, and Veshnu, and Creeshna, and Juggernaut; 
heavenly kings, heavenly queens, triune deities, earth- 
born gods, heaven-born prophets, apotheosized mon- 
archs, demon-enlightened philosophers, saints, angels, 
devils, ghosts, apparitions, and sorceries ! 

But, worse than these sounds which but stun the ear 
and confound the intellect, what sights, oh humankind, 
appal the heart ! The rivers of earth run blood ! Nation 
set against nation ; brother against brother ! Man 
against the companion of his bosom ; and that soft 
companion, maddened with the frenzy of insane re- 
morse for imaginary crimes, fired with the rage of 
infatuated bigotry, or subdued to diseased helplessness 
and mental fatuity, renounces kindred, fiies from sodat 
converse, and pines away a useless or mischievous j 
existence in sighings and tremblings, spectral fears», 
uncharitable feelings, and bitter denunciations ! Such J 
are thy doings, oh religion ! Or, rather, such are thy I 
doings, oh man ! While standing in a world so rich i^i 
sources of enjoyment, so stored with objects of redj 
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inquiry and attainable knowledge, yet shutting thine 
eyes, and worse, thy heart, to the tangible things and 
sentient creatures around thee, and winging thy dis- 
eased imagination beyond the light of the sun which 
gladdens thy world, and contemplation of the objects 
which are here to expand thy mind and quicken the 
pulses of thy heart. 

" But," say the teachers of that which is not know- 
ledge, which may not be called a science, but which 
devours the treasure of nations and maddens the intel- 
lects of men, " that which we teach unseen, unknown, 
anfelt by others, is revealed to us — incomprehended of 
others is understood by us ; unknown to others, is b}' 
us ascertained." 

Ha ! has their God of justice children of preference ? 
Does their God of wisdom open worlds to the observa- 
tion of a few especial ministers, who have not senses to 
investigate the objects presented to them, or, at the 
least, faculties to describe those objects intelligibly to 
others? Does their God of beneficence reveal his 
nature to those who can neither comprehend nor por- 
tray it; his will to creatures who, in expounding it, 
ill convulse human society to its centre ? x\re we to believe 
d^l flris? Oh, my fellow-beings, have we believed this so 
ot long; 

3^ Sisters and brothers, ye more especially who, know- 
jo£ ing the least of things, believe the most in doctrines ; 
^ ^, rocked perhaps in the cradle by fond but mistaken 
! <J mothers, closed nightly your infant eyes to troubled 
1^ ileep upon tales of wicked angels and tempting devils, 
X* and opened them to shrink under the blessed light of 
rofl morning, froni the imaginary frown of a revengeful God 
^ —on ye, more especially, do I call to arouse the faculties 
irhich superstition may have benumbed, and to put the 
question to your reason, if all the doctrines of the ser- 
vants of reUgion are not inconsistent with their qwn 
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assumed first premises? Could a Being of Wisdom 
demand of ye to spend your time and torture your 
faculties in imagining things which ye never saw ? 
worlds beyond the reach of human ken, and existences 
of whose nature ye can form no conception ? Could a 
Being of Justice command ye to prostrate the reason he 
should have given, and swear credence to doctrines 
which they even who teach pretend not to understand ? 
Could a Being of Beneficence visit in anger the errors 
of the children of his hand, and delight in the torment 
of those whose ignorance he could enlighten, and whose 
sorrows he could heal ? 

Oh, my fellow beings ! let us leave these inconsistencies 
to those who teach them Let us leave things unseen 
and causes unknown to those who vend them in this 
land for twenty millions of dollars ; and, in other lands 
less free and more benighted than ours, for that sum 
twenty times told. Let us turn from that which is not 
knowledge to all which is knowledge. Let us leave 
theory for fact ; the world of the imagination for that of 
the eye ; laws graven on stones for those graven on the 
heart. Let reason be our guide, observation our 
teacher, our own bosoms our judges. 

But alas ! ere this may be done, our reason must be 
exercised, our observation awakened, our feelings 
quickened by that spirit of charity and brotherhood 
which jarring creeds have through ages stifled, andj 
which just knowledge can alone impart. 

It has been my object in this as in my previous dis-l 
courses to develop with you the nature of knowledge, tol 
substantiate in what it consists, and where and how iti 
may be found. I have farther on the present occasioilj 
attempted to prove that you are now engaged in 
pursuit of what is not knowledge. That you are nr 
paying your quota of the twenty millions per annii 
towards the support of a system of error, which fromi 
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irliest date of human tradition has filled the earth with 
dine, arid deluged its bosom with blood, and which at 
lis hour fills your country with discord, and impedes 
:s progress in virtue by lengthening the term of its 
jnorance. 

The conclusions I am desirous should be drawn from 
)ur investigations of this evening are the same which 
)ur judgments must draw from observations of, and 
•cflections upon, the events passing before our eyes in 
the walks of life. How do these events exhibit the 
danger of looking out of our own nature and our own 
world for subjects of inquiry ? How do these admonish 
us of the errors of our ways, and check the impotent 
presumption of our perverted curiosity, which, aiming at 
things beyond our vision and so beyond our comprehen- 
sion, neglects the fair field of nature it is ours to admire ; 
the human duties and charities it is ours to fulfil ; and 
the human delights it is ours to administer and to enjoy ? 

I will pray ye to observe how much of our positive 
naisery originates in our idle speculations in matters of 
feith, and in our blind, our fearful forgetfulness of facts 
""-^ur cold, heartless, and, I will say, insane indifference 
to visible causes of tangible evil, and visible sources of 
tangible happiness. Look to the walks of life, I beseech 
yC'-look into the public prints, look into your sectarian 
churches, look into the bosoms of families, look into 
your own bosoms and those of your fellow-beings — and 
^how many of our disputes and dissensions, public 
^d private, how many of your unjust actions, how 
'^any of our harsh judgments, how many of our un- 
charitable feelings, spring out of our ignorant ambition 
to rend the veil which wraps from our human senses 
fte knowledge of things unseen, and from our human 
Acuities the conception of causes unknown. And oh, 
^y fellow beings, do not these very words unseen and 
^nktwwnf warn the enthusiast against the profanity ol 
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such inquiries, and proclaim to the philosopher thei: 
futility ? Do they not teach us that religion is no sub 
ject for instruction and no subject for discussion ? Wil 
they not convince us, that as beyond the horizon of oui 
observation we can know nothing, so within that horizoi 
is the only safe ground for us to meet in public ? 

I know how far from this simple conviction we nov 
are. Perhaps at this very moment the question, Wha 
does she believe? is uppermost in the thoughts of two 
thirds of my hearers. Should such be their thoughts, ] 
will reply to them. 

With respect to myself, my efforts have been strenu- 
ously directed to ascertain what I knowy to understand 
what can be known, and to increase my knowledge as far as 
possible. In the next place, I have endeavoured to 
communicate my knowledge to my fellow-creatures ; and 
strictly laid down to myself the rule, never to speak 
to them of that of which I have not knowledge. If be- 
yond the horizon of things seen — without the range ol 
our earthly planet, and apart from the nature of our 
human race — any speculations should force themselves 
on my fancy, I keep them to myself, even as I do the 
dreams of my nightly sleep, well satisfied that my 
neighbour will have his speculations and his dreams 
also, and that his, whatever they may be, will not 
coincide precisely with mine. 

Satisfied by experience, no less than observation, of 
the advantage to be derived from this rule of practice, 
viz., to communicate with others only respecting mj 
knowledge, and to keep to myself my belief, I venture 
to recommend the same to my fellow creatures ; and, in 
conformity with this rule, would urge them as soon as 
possible to turn their churches into halls of science, and 
exchange their teachers of faith for expounders of nature. 
Every day we see sects splitting, creeds new modeliiflgf 
and men forsaking old opinions only to quarrel about 
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their opposites. " I see three Gods in one," says the 
trinitarian, and excommunicates the socinian, who sees a 
godhead in unity. ** I see a heaven but no hell," says the 
universalist, and disowns fellowship with such as may 
distinguish less. " I see a heaven and a hell also beyond 
the stars," said lately the orthodox friend, and expelled 
his shorter- sighted brethren from the sanctuary. **I seek 
them both in the heart of man," said the more spiritual 
follower of Penn, and straightway builded him up 
another temple in which to quarrel with his neighbour, 
who perhaps only employs other words to express the 
same ideas. For myself, pretending to no insight into 
these mysteries, possessing no means of intercourse 
'with the inhabitants of other worlds, confessing my 
absolute incapacity to see either as far back as a first 
cause, or as far forward as a last one, I am content to 
state to you, my fellow creatures, that all my studies, 
reading, reflection, and observation, have obtained for 
^e no knowledge beyond the sphere of our planet, our 
^rthly interests, and our earthly duties ; and that I 
^ore than doubt whether, should you expend all your 
tinie and all your treasure in the search, you will be 
able to acquire any better information respecting unseen 
Worlds and future events than myself. Whenever you 
shall come to the same conclusion, you will probably 
thmk the many spacious edifices which rear their heads 
: ^ your city are somewhat misapplied, and the time of 
the individuals who minister therein somewhat mis- 
employed. You will then doubtless perceive that they 
who wish to muse, or pray, had better do it after the 
manner designated by the good Jesus, namely, by enter- 
ing their closet and shutting the door ; and farther per- 
ceive that the true Bible is the book of nature, the 
wisest teacher he who most plainly expounds it, the best 
priest our own conscience, and the most orthodox church 
a hall of science. I look round doubtless upo\i xftexi c^l 
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many faiths, upon calvinists, unitarians, methodists, 
baptists, catholics, and I know not what beside, and 
yet, my friends, let us call ourselves by what names we 
will, are we not creatures occupying the same earth, 
and sharing the same nature ? and can we not consider 
these as members of one family, apart from all our 
speculations respecting worlds, and existences, and 
states of being, for which, in ages past, men cut each 
other's throats, and for which they now murder each 
other's peace ? 

And now, if among my hearers there should be one 
whose opinions I have too rudely jarred, or, worse, 
whose feelings I have wounded, more deeply than he 
will I lament the offence, and lament it the rather be- 
cause of its necessity. Had your public teachers em- 
ployed their twenty millions in shedding peace on earth, 
and knowledge among men, I had not been here to 
startle the flock nor alarm the shepherd ; I had not stept 
forth from the studies and retirement which I love, into 
a world distracted with dissension and profaned with 
vice ; I had not thus ventured, and thus endured, in the 
cause of human reason, happiness and tranquillity, if the 
teacher had done his duty, and the people had grown 
wise undei: his tuition. 

At our next meeting, I purpose to call your attention 
to a subject of vital importance. I purpose to develop 
with you that just rule of life which no system of 
religion ever taught, or can ever teach; which exists 
apart from all faith, all creeds, and all written laws, and 
which can alone be found by following with an open 
eye, a ready ear, and a willing heart, the steps of know- 
ledge; by exercising the senses, faculties, and feelings 
which appertain to our nature; and, instead of submit- 
ting our reason to the authority of falHble books and 
fallible teachers, by bringing always the words of all 
books and all teachers to the test of our reason. 
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Morals. 

In my previous discourses I have chiefly laboured to 
substantiate with you the nature of knowledge. The 
importance of the object may have led me to insist even 
to tediousness on those primary truths which, once per- 
ceiving, the mind wonders could ever be unseen, and 
which but for the errors inherent in our education could 
never fail to be brought by the opening senses to the 
opening mind. But as it is our instincts supplanted, 
stifled, annihilated, instead of actively exercised and 
widely guided ; our faculties perverted, tortured, 
neglected — the most useful cramped or misled, the 
least useful unduly forced, prematurely exercised, and 
fed from a wrong source ; our feelings led astray from 
the first moment of their blossoming, the canker of fear 
blighting their freshness and visionary thoughts usurping 
the place of realities ; nothing more difficult, sometimes 
njore hopeless, than to awaken the mind to a perception 
of first principles, by simply calling on the eye to see, 
the ear to hear, all the senses to feel, and the under- 
standing to admit, arrange, compare the facts so ascer- 
tained. Aware at once both of the necessity and the 
difficulty of clearing the simple threshold of knowledge 
of the thorns and branches heaped on it by unbridled 
imaginations, I ever hesitate in our progress to make a 
step in advance without appeahng to the first simple 
premises which we have so laboured to establish. At 
our last meeting, therefore, we carefully recapitulated 
the result of our previous observations, respecting the 
nature and the limits of the field of human inquiry ; and 
having first convinced ourselves of what real knowledge 

( 87 ) 
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consists, we proceeded to try by the test thus obtained 
the reality of a subject which now absorbs the leisure, 
sways the feelings, and engulfs the surplus industry of 
mankind. 

The result of these investigations placed religion 
without the field of knowledge. Based upon assertion, 
hypothesis, tradition, we found it wanting in substan- 
tiated and ever enduring data to which the senses of 
each individual might appeal, and by which the faculties 
of each individual might be convinced. We remarked 
that in consequence no minds were agreed upon the 
matter : that while none disputed the truths of real 
science, consisting of tilings known, all disputed the 
lessons of religion, treating of things unknown, and. 
things imagined. We remarked farther that what is 
unreal, in its nature vague and ever varying in it^ 
lessons, could afford no safe guide to human reason, no 
just rule to human conduct ; but that, on the contrar}^, 
all the experience supplied by tradition as well as by 
the observation of existing generations, combined to 
attest that, so far from entrenching human conduct 
within the gentle barriers of peace and love, religion has 
ever been, and now is, the deepest source of contentions, 
wars, persecutions for conscience sake, angry words, 
angry feelings, backbitings, slanders, suspicions, false 
judgments, evil interpretations, unwise, unjust, injurious, 
inconsistent actions. 

But shall we be told that these consequences are the 
result of false religions. Alas, my friends, and who has 
the true ? Ask the Mahometan, the Jew, the Pagan, 
the Deist, the Christian, in all his multiform varieties, ■ 
under all his multiplied appellations — each has the right, 
all others possess the wrong. And where, among these 
contradictory and confounding faiths, is one whose ipst 
dixit truths are compounded of facts ; whose first pre- 
mises are demonstrable to the human eye, the human 
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ear, the human touch; whose proofs are sought and 
found in the nature of man and the nature of things, and 
whose conclusions are sanctioned by our own confirming 
sensations and assenting reason ? 

No, my friends, we have seen that no reHgion stands 
on the basis of things known ; none bounds its horizon 
within the field of human observation ; and, therefore, 
as it can never present us with indisputable facts, so 
must it ever be at once a source of error and of 
contention. 

If, then, that which we have followed for a true light, 
be proved a meteor — if instead of leading us into safe and 
pleasant paths, it have enticed us into swamps and 
quagmires — if, instead of informing the mind, warming 
and gladdening the heart, it have clouded and con- 
founded the one, chilled and bruised the other, are we 
then without a guide in the path of life ? Are our barques 
launched upon the ocean without rudder or compass ? 
Is there no star by which to steer, no rule-directed skill 
wherewith to trim our sails and point an unerring course 
through the rocks and whirlpools of our passions and 
appetites, and the fogs and deceiving mirage of our 
deluding and deluded imaginations? Woe to man, 
should the answer be a negative. Woe to our race 
should we be, I say not without a rule, but without an 
unerring rule by which to shape our course safely, 
steadily, usefully, happily, justly; by which to regulate 
our actions, frame our opinions, chasten our feelings, 
and render the term of our existence one of utility and 
delight. Were not this rule within our power to sub- 
stantiate, idle were every other human inquiry, idle were 
every fact gathered in every science ; yea, idle were all 
human researches, if their results combined not to aid 
us in the establishing of that golden rule which 
conducts by one and the same path to virtue and hap- 
piness. 
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And what then is this rule ? Where in the field of 
knowledge must we seek it ? Under what science shall 
we find it written ? In casting our eye over the table 
of just knowledge we shall find the rule we seek, under 
the head of ** morals " — it being the science of human 
actions or of human life. 

In earlier ages, however removed from the simple 
view of things to which the clearer lights of physical 
science are now leading civilised mail, we perceive him 
always to have had some general ideas respecting this 
important branch of human inquiry ; nor, however it 
may administer to our vanity to believe the contrary, 
might we find upon minute investigation that we have 
greatly advanced this science beyond the point to which 
the sages of Greece and Rome, or of Persia and China, 
had placed it before the date of our modern era. The 
cause of this remissness on our part, I conceive to be, 
that we have lost sight even more than did the ancients 
of the true basis of the science, and substituted one 
even more false than did the legislators of Greece or 
the patriots of Rome. 

The usual motive principle in Athenian ethics, and 
invariably of Spartan and Latin virtue, was the good of 
country, but that good always more or less unwisely 
interpreted military glory the means and national 
greatness, instead of national happiness, the object. 
Still, if in something or even in much mistaken, the 
MORALS of the ancients was a soul-stirring science, 
encouraging a generous if even an exaggerated forget- 
fulness of self, and calculated to form, as we read that it 
did form, commanding nations, and self-respecting men. 
Among the Athenian schools indeed, were some models 
of practical virtue, and teachers of moral science whose 
lessons and whose lives seem to have equalled all that 
we can show in modern generations of good and wise. 
Such appears to have been the modest and benevolent 
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Socrates; such more especially appears to have been 
the mild, unpresuming, reasonable Epicurus, in whose 
ethics as imperfectly conveyed to us, we find the science 
first based upon its just foundation — the ascertained 
consequences of human actions. 

The moderns, whether we look to the numerous 
family of Christian nations, or to the equally numerous 
family who have followed the standard of Mohammed, 
have unfortunately based their morals upon their religion, 
or where that was impracticable, have so mingled the 
tniths of the science with the dogmas of the faith that, 
while the vulgar mind has been unable to conceive of 
them as separate, even more enlightened minds, yielding 
to the force of education, have found it difficult not to 
conceive of them as related. The more effectually to 
<3etect the error of this persuasion let us examine first 
what we understand by the term morals and then what 
We understand by that of religion. First, then, what 
^s the meaning attached to the word morals. It is a 
Word often in our mouths and the first step towards 
acquiring a knowledge of any science is to possess an 
accurate idea of the subject of which it treats or of the 
leaning of the term employed for its designation. 

What then is morals ? 

A rule of life. 

How formed ? from what deduced ? 

From the consequences of actions as ascertained 
through our sensations and our observations of the 
Sensations of others. 

Actions which produce good, we call moral actions ; 
Actions which produce evil, immoral actions. Revolve 
the matter as we may, we can come to no other rational 
Conclusion. The word morals then, is employed to 
designate a course of actions whose effects are beneficial 
to ourselves and others. In other words, they constitute 
a rule of life drawn from the ascertained consequences 
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of actions. The rule is simple. If we never look out 
of it, we can never go wrong in morals. 

Let us now inquire what is religion ? We have 
seen what religion is not. Our present object will be to 
ascertain what it' is and thus to establish a correct 
definition of the word appHcable to it, by whatever 
religious sect, in whatever country employed. 

Were each individual in this assembly to answer the 
question in turn, I am somewhat doubtful if there would 
be two who would agree in their replies. Some would 
place religion in the intellectual admission of certain 
dogmas ; others,, in that of dogmas directly opposed to 
the first enumerated. Others would see it in the 
observation of certain days, fasts and festivals ; some in 
certain prayers offered up in certain places ; others in 
songs and hymns or in meditations and visions and 
ablutions and all manner of ceremonies. There are 
doubtless some present who would say all external rules 
and abstract creeds are of no importance; and who 
would direct us to see religion in the just actions of 
men. 

I wish you here to observe that such religionists as 
the last mentioned are in fact no religionists at all ; they 
are only good men. Either religion is something distinct 
from morals, or it is the same thing. If it be distinct, 
what is it ? I believe there is one definition which will 
embrace all religions, from the Laplander's to the 
Hottentot's ; from those of this city, round the world, 
until we land here again in the same. 

Religion, as distinguished from morals, may be de- 
fined thus : a belief in, and homage rendered to, existences 
unseen and causes unknown. This definition will apply 
equally to the Hindoo, Mahommedan, Jew, Christian, 
Pagan, Theist, and every variety of religionist existing 
or imaginable. Of religion, as used to express a just 
/>raciice, nothing can be -said but that it is a misapplica- 
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tion of terms. If religion mean good morals, let us call 
it good morals, that we may understand each other. I 
had occasion, during the course of our preliminary 
investigations on knowledge, to insist much on the 
importance of accurate language. Without it there can 
be no accurate ideas. 

We perceive then that religion and morals are words 
bearing distinct significations. The one implies a mode 
of belief; the other a just mode of practice. These 
may indeed be occasionally conjoined, but there is no 
necessary relation between them : and I must request 
you to observe that it is exceedingly difficult for them 
to be placed in contact without the one, more or less, 
neutralizing the other. A necessary consequent of 
religious belief is the attaching ideas of merit to that 
belief, and of demerit in its absence. Now here is a 
departure from the first principle of true ethics. Here 
we find ideas of moral wrong and moral right associated 
with something else than beneficial action. The con- 
sequence is, we lose sight of the real basis of morals, 
and substitute a false one. Our religious belief usurps 
the place of our sensations, our imaginations of our 
judgment. We no longer observe effects ; we lay down 
laws. We no longer look to actions, trace their conse- 
quences, and then deduce the rule ; we first make the 
rule, and then, right or wrong, force the action to square 
with it. 

But methinks I hear you observe that Religion, if 
not the source, may be at least the coadjutor of virtue ; 
if not the parent, she may be at least the companion. 
Far be it from me to say that such may not be — that 
such never is. I have crossed in the path of life some 
lovely minds and lovely hearts, of which no harsh and 
narrow creed could mar the beauty ; and which could 
enfold in their own gentleness, and expand with their 
own warmth the chilling and censorious faith, whicK 
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drove less kindly natures to angry uncharitableness or 
morose fanaticism. 

Religion I have obser\-ed to take its complexion from 
that of the bosom which harbour it. Where the dis- 
position is gentle, its inmate will soften her temper, 
modify her doctrines, and sink to whispers the thunder 
of her denunciations. Where the character has more 
vigour and firmness of purpose, and ardent imagination 
unite with scrupulous conscientiousness, we find the 
ardent zealot and sincere fanatic ready to sacrifice life, 
friends, country, aye, and the whole human race on the 
altar of his idolatry, and to make his existence one long 
scene of denial to himself, and of infliction upon others. 
On such temperaments as the last adverted to, we 
perceive the most fatal effects of religion on the moral 
character of the man. Such as we have here depicted, 
should be the enlightened benefactors of their race ; the 
leaders of improvement, the firm defenders and fearless 
advocates of truth. Such would they be if led by wise 
guides into the field of real knowledge, and there taught 
by observation and experience to base their opinions 
upon ascertained facts, and to seek in their own un- 
sophisticated sensations, the rules of temperance, justice, 
toleration, and humanity. But led by error into the 
stony ground of religious faith, all the qualities of their 
noble nature are perverted to evil. Their eye no longer 
fixed on this world, nor their hearts on their fellow 
creatures, they are transformed into the enemies of true 
science, the scourgers of society, the persecutors of 
reason and of sane morality. It may be, as we have 
observed, that religion will borrow the fair robes of 
virtue, and speak in the tones of love caught from lovely 
hearts, but never did she herself originate, however 
she may sometimes pervert to her own purposes, that 
human sympathy with human weakness, that gentle 
patience with human error, that untiring perseverance 
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in the cause of human improvement, which the study 
of human nature, and acquaintance with the reforming, 
enlightening power of human knowledge, impart to the 
reflecting observer of the world without and of the 
world within. 

Let us not mistake causes ; let us not misconceive 
of effects. Let us not so wrong the heart of man, as 
when we see the turbaned follower of Mohammed invok- 
ing Allah, while he spreads the carpet for the weary 
traveller and shares with him his bread — let us not, I 
say, so wrong the human heart as to believe that, but 
for the written law of his Koran, he would shut his door 
against the houseless, the friendless, and the hungry ; 
or that when he opens it he obeys not a law nobler and 
purer than that cried by his priest from the minaret — 
even that which is entwined and incorporated with his 
being, and which teaches him to pity in others the 
wants which he feels within himself. The simple 
African, whose desires are bounded by his grove of 
cocoa nuts and bread fruits, and whose superstitions 
extend not beyond the charms and whimsical cere- 
monies of nurses and conjurors over the bodies of the 
sick, yields his mat and shares his fruits with the faint- 
ing white man, whom the love of science, or the mad- 
ness of superstition leads to his peaceful hut, and, im- 
learned in all of truth as of error beyond what his 
simple experience has taught him, binds up the wounds 
of the suffering stranger, and lulls him to sleep with his 
pitying songs. Or, who that has visited the native 
sons of America's forest, where the vices of civilised 
and Christian nations are yet unknown, but has ate of 
the venison prepared by the gentle squawj where there 
was no priest to bless or written law to teach ; and 
further, seen the son of nature lay him down to his 
last sleep with the dignity of a mind which had 
followed virtue up to its knowledge, and knew as 
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little to fear possibilities beyond the grave as realities 
here? 

And must we be told that uonerving fears and dis- 
gracing penalties are requisite to drive man into the 
path of virtue ? Must he be made a coward ere he can 
be innocent ? Must he be sold to folly ere he can be 
saved from crime ? Little have such moralists studied 
the latent powers inherent in our nature — the beautiful 
faculties and emotions which need but to be awakened 
and exercised for us to distinguish good from evil, even 
as we distinguish pleasure from pain. Little know they 
of the satisfaction imparted to the bosom by a course of 
gentle feeling and generous actions ; little conceive they 
of the pain and disquiet consequent on feelings of un- 
charitableness and deeds of ^-iolence, who imagine 
temptations of heavenly rewards requisite to incline the 
well-taught mind to the one, or threats of ugly fiends, 
and phantoms, and torments, first conceived and accu- 
rately realised in the earthly dungeons of Christian 
inquisitors, necessary to turn the human heart from the 
other. 

Alas, my friends, we have tampered with imaginary 
demons through all the ages of human ignorance up to 
the present hour, we have quailed the human heart 
with fear, we have shaken reason from her throne with 
the agues of superstition, we have broken down the 
self-respecting spirit of man with nursery tales and 
priestly threats, and we dare to assert that in proportion 
as we have prostrated our understanding and degraded 
our nature we have exhibited virtue, wisdom, ^nd 
happiness in our words, our actions, and our lives. 

Time it is that we awake to a better knowledge of 
things — a more just appreciation of our own powers and 
capabilities, a more accurate observation of consequences 
and causes, and that we fit ourselves wisely to enjoy 
the life which is ours, and wisely to instruct the rising 
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generation to avoid the errors which have led our minds 
astray, and to seek the truths which we have neglected. 

Conceiving us, my friends, to have sufficiently dis- 
cussed the tendency of those doctrines and assertions 
which were never made to stand an encounter with 
reason, we will now recall our attention to the consider- 
ation of the science which is to supply the unerring rule 
of human conduct. 

Morals we defined to be a rule of life drawn from the 
ascertained consequences of human actions. You will observe 
that here, as in every other branch of knowledge, our 
own sensations, accurately observed, supply us with the 
facts of which the science is compounded. 

Morals thus considered is a wide and spacious field ; 
as spacious as human life and human action. There is 
a wrong and a right way of feeling everything ; a wrong 
and a right way of saying everything. We are therefore 
moral or immoral at every moment of our conscious 
existence. 

What is required for the securing of our moral rather 
than our immoral state ? Attention. Attention to the 
consequences of our actions ; attention to the nature of 
our feelings ; attention to the meaning, and the bearing, 
and the effects of our words. Look to these ! Look 
around ye ! Look within ! Ye need no other rule ; ye 
need no other law. Would ye ascertain what of your 
rules are just — put them to this test. Examine where 
they run ; what they hit, and what they miss. Trace 
them through all their consequences, to all their results. 
Believe not they are right because they are your rules, but 
test them by the actions they produce, and these actions 
again by the simple good or evil of their results. 

Permit me here to recapitulate a few observations 
presented at our last meeting. We then remarked that 
had we only senses, each impression would disappear 
with the object which excited it ; in which case na- 
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knowledge, or accumulation of facts, could exist for us. 
But having memory, we can retain each impression by 
whichsoever of our senses received ; having judgment, 
we compare and arrange these impressions ; having 
imagination, we ingeniously combine impressions, how- 
ever removed as to time, distant as to place, or slightly 
assimilated by affinity or resemblance; and, having 
moral feelings or emotions, we consider all occurrences 
with a reference to the good or evil they may induce to 
our race. 

In that most important branch of knowledge which 
we are now considering, all these properties of our 
nature are called into action. Our sensations supply 
the facts which our faculties treasure up and arrange, 
and aided by our emotions enable us to judge and 
feel for others ; out of which sympathy springs all the 
bright family of the virtues. 

In considering the science of morals, it might seem, at 
the first glance, to divide itself into two distinct heads : 
as our conduct affect ourselves, and as it affects others. 
This distinction, however, is more apparent than real, 
since it is barely possible for us to consider any action, 
much less any course of actions, without a reference 
to their effects, either immediate or more remote, by 
example, on the sentient beings around us ; which eflfects 
must ever again react upon ourselves, and influence, 
pleasurably or painfully, our state of being. Still are 
there some actions involving more peculiarly our own 
selfish interests, and upon which, in cases where no 
counter interests of others is presented, prudence, or 
a just calculation of consequences to ourselves, may be 
allowed solely to decide. Such are the actions incidental 
to the gratification of the appetites appertaining to our 
nature. The rules by which to restrain these within 
just and healthy propriety are peculiarly simple; and 
when carefully substantiated by observation, uid babitu- 
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ally followed, supply us with the virtues of temperance 
and sobriety. Were the habit induced from infancy 
upwards of closely observing all our sensations, and dis- 
tinguish the moment when healthy indulgence passes 
j into unhealthy excess, there would not be (except in 
cases of defective organization) one being in existence 
afflicted with those unreasoned, self-tormenting habits, 
which are now, in vulgar parlance, more especially dis- 
tinguished by the name of vices. 

But let us here observe, that to secure for ourselves 
that seemly propriety which constitutes the rule of tem- 
perance, we must as little incline to the extreme of fanati- 
cal self-denial as to that of indulgence. We must govern 
and not crucify the appetites which, forming a part of 
our being, can as little be stifled as palled, without 
injury to our physical, moral, and mental health. It 
has been the requiring the annihilation instead of the 
just government of the human passions which has 
nourished the belief, so slanderous to our nature, that 
they were beyond the control of our reason. Oh ! let 
but reason be appealed to, and we shall acknowledge, 
for we shall see and feel her power. 

In the day that reason shall be consulted, we shall 
study ourselves with a reference to the world about us, 
and that world again with a reference to ourselves ; and, 
applying all external things wisely to their uses, apply 
also all our organs, physical and intellectual, wisely to 
theirs. Then may we find that the error lies not in our 
nature, but in the false usages, opinions, laws, habits, 
and customs, which have originated in our ignorance 
and in the superstitions which that ignorance has 
engendered. 

In considering our conduct with relation to the world 
without us, we find the science under our immediate 
review associated with every other ; extending its rami- 
fications through the whole field of knowledgevtvjx\»»% 
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to profit every fact drawn from the rich stores of nature, 
and calming and expanding the human heart in pro- 
portion as the human mind becomes enlightened. 

The sciences have ever been the surest guides to 
virtue, because, demanding calm observation, obtaining 
all their results by means of dispassionate investigation, 
they bring into action our noblest faculty, the judgment, 
and submit the imagination to its guidance ; dispose us 
by the previous accurate observation of things to an 
equally accurate observation of men, and confirming us 
in the habit of tracing effects to causes in the world 
without, prepare us to follow attentively the train of 
occurrences in the world within. 

In seeking that principle of our nature which leads 
the heart of man to sympathise with that of his fellow, 
to extend the hand in succour, or to drop the tear in 
sympathy, philosophers have strangely disputed. But 
without adverting to the various arguments and specula- 
tions which have more frequently tended to confuse the 
intellect than to develop the fact, we may remark that 
the many who have agreed in referring all our noblest 
actions and most beautiful feelings to the single desire of 
attaining our own individual good, present at the least 
an immutable basis of morals ; since even self-love and 
self-interest, rightly understood, would always lead to 
justice, beneficence, gentleness, truth, candour, and in- 
dulgent toleration. And such doubtless is the truth. A 
simple but accurate calculation of selfish consequences 
would lead invariably to the cultivation of every amiable 
feeling, and practice of every action beneficial to society. 
For, as we have previously inquired, how come we at a 
knowledge of virtue? By our sensations. What con- 
stitutes moral good ? A course of actions producing 
beneficial results. What moral evil ? A course of 
actions whose results are injurious. Now most true it 
is, as I trust the experience of each and all of us can 
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testify, that never does the human breast throb with 
purer delight than when man has been instrumental to 
the happiness of his fellow man. The pleasure derived 
from any selfish enjoyment dies with the immediate 
sensation ; but that shared with others, or that imparted 
to others, even with temporary loss or inconvenience to 
ourselves, will live in the memory to the latest period of 
existence, and thrill the bosom with pleasure each time 
it is recalled. Certain it is, therefore, that the pursuit 
of our own happiness would alone suffice to induce the 
cultivation of that tone of thinking and feeling which 
tends to promote that happiness. But we have still 
something within us, better than any process of reason- 
ing, which prompts us to spring forward to the relief of 
suffering ; and which we have only to cultivate, in con- 
junction always with the cultivation of our judgment (or 
we may sadly err), to become the active and enlightened 
friends of our race. When having distinguished bene- 
ficial from injurious actions, in the consequences result- 
ing to ourselves, and observed similar effects to result 
from similar actions to others, we distinguish an emotion 
within us, varying indeed in strength in each individual, 
which prompts to the conferring of benefits to our 
brother man, and even occasionally to the preferring of 
his advantage to our own. In this preference of others 
to self, or, to put it according to the views of the moral- 
ist before quoted, in this seeking of our own pleasure through 
the pleasure of others, consists the highest degree of active 
virtue. 

Great is the difference between what I have here 
denominated active virtue, and what we may call negative 
virtue — albeit, in the present unfortunate state of society, 
we are often but too happy when we find the latter, and 
have not to encounter active mischief. 

By the negatively virtuous, I understand those who 
regulating judiciously their passions and appetites "witk 
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a view to their own healthy existence, and forbearing 
from all words and actions which might disturb their 
tranquillity by attracting the hostility of others, yet are 
deficient in that generous sensibility to the feelings of 
others which we have distinguished as the source of 
active virtue; and which dictates the ready sacrifice 
of selfish enjoyment, whenever such sacrifice will pur- 
chase a greater enjoyment to a fellow creature, or stimu- 
lates to voluntary exertions in favour of suffering, or in 
the cause of human improvement. 

This cultivated sensibility, variously called by philo- 
sophers the moral principle, emotion, faculty, or sym- 
pathy, and in the figurative language of Friends, the 
light within, the spirit of truth, or God within the breast, may, 
I think, be distinguished by every self-observer as exist- 
ing apart from the purely intellectual powers, though 
always demanding their guidance. When not under 
the guidance of our noblest intellectual faculty, the 
judgment, it may place ourselves and involve others in 
the worst difficulties; when under the direction of a 
well-balanced and discriminating intellect, it leads to 
every good, and constitutes a man of virtue. 

Now the object of all education should be the active 
development and cultivation of the generous emotion we 
are now considering, and which is but too often allowed 
to remain dormant in the bosom until it is absolutely 
choked and annihilated by vicious examples and equally 
vicious lessons. First comes false parental indulgence, 
teaching the young creature to seek its little pleasures 
at expense of the comfort and convenience of others, by 
passionate cries and obstinate peevishness ; to seek 
them, too, without a reference to its companions and 
playmates, if not often at their cost. Next comes 
erroneous instruction, to frighten the opening mind from 
innocent truth, to unfit it for observation of the interest- 
ing realities around it, and to poison the sweet pleasures 
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of its age by tales of unseen things and revengeful beings 
—these also armed, like their earthly governors, with 
whips and scourges. Then comes worldly policy, with 
selfishness, censoriousness, and avarice in her train, to 
perfect an education whose motive principle is fear, 
and whose fruits are hard-heartedness and hypocrisy. 

What, my friends, and do we charge to our organiza- 
tion what springs from our ignorance of its powers ? Do 
we libel the nature of man, while we are violating 
instead of guiding its instincts, perverting its faculties, 
and feeding it with error instead of truth ? That which 
we sow must we reap. The infant mind is a virgin soil. 
While we plant tares shall we gather tares. While, 
in pursuit of things unseen and causes unknown, we 
waste our surplus time and our surplus industry, and 
while we neglect or pervert the powers of the human 
mind must idleness and error, with their offspring vio- 
lence and profligacy, distract and afflict all the nations 
of the earth. 

But let us adopt measures for wisely developing and 
directing the faculties which distinguish our nature. 
Let us seek out patient and enlightened guides instead 
of angry and dogmatical teachers, who will encourage 
the lively observation of childhood, foster its better feel- 
ings, remove from its eye, and its ear, and its imagina- 
tion, all that can awaken unkindly emotions, impart 
painful sensations, provoke angry passions, suggest false 
ideas, and judiciously surround it with such impressions 
as shall turn all its faculties to good. 

To prepare such a system of education for the young 
we must begin with ourselves. We must purge our own 
hearts of evil, and our own minds of error ere we can 
distinguish. those just rules of conduct which, as parents, 
as citizens, as human beings, it is our common duty and 
common interest to discover for the .rising generation. 

In this imperfect .discourse, I have but sketched the 
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outline and laid down the first principles of that beauti- 
ful science of which all others should be but the 
hand -maidens, to which the whole field of knowledge 
should lend its accumulated facts, and a succession of 
enlightened generations supply their accumulated ex- 
perience. 

My object here, as in all our previous investigations, 
has been to elucidate the simple nature of the science. 
To show that its truths are discoverable by observation 
and supplied by our sensations ; that all lessons which 
depart from the premises of our sensations are but 
idle declamation ; that the seeds of all excellence are 
within ourselves — that is, in the senses and the faculties 
which enlighten and adorn our nature ; that the source 
of all vice is ignorance, and that of virtue knowledge ; 
that the field of human inquiry is the world we inhabit ; 
the field of human duty that of human action ; the only 
rational pursuit of human beings that of human happi- 
ness ; that happiness, to be experienced by any, must be 
shared by all; that the real interests of the whole human 
family are one, even as their nature is in itself the same; 
that comprising in our being physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual organs, it is only in and by the judicious exer- 
cise of all these organs that we can secure to ourselves 
the health of any; that unless our limbs and muscles be 
exercised our whole frame must be weak or diseased; 
unless our intellectual faculties be fairiy developed and 
exercised we cannot regulate wisely our passions or our 
actions, and unless all our sensibilities be wisely culti- 
vated and regulated we can never experience that 
highest enjoyment proceeding from the practice of 
active virtue, which we have seen to flow from a ready 
sympathy in the wants and feelings of others. 

I shall now close our investigations by the remark 

that MORALS, OR THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE, may for 

better convenience, and with a view to the presenting 
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in order all the relations it involves, be divided into 
several heads. 

These divisions may, in some cases, be rather sup- 
plied by existing errors than by inherent truths. It 
being indispensable, however, in the actual state of 
society, to develop all truth with a reference to existing 
error, I purpose, as leisure and my more regular engage- 
ments may permit, to consider the conduct of human 
beings under the three great relations in which we may 
observe them to stand. 

First. Their relation to each other and to tlte mass. This 
will embrace a review of all our duties, public and 
private. It will lead us also to inspect the principles of 
national government, law, and social economy. 

Secondly. The mutual relation of the two sexes; in which 
we shall be called upon to examine the principles that 
should direct the social intercourse of men and women. 

Thirdly. The relation of the old to the young; of the exist- 
ittg to the rising generation, viewing us in the character of 
human beings , free-born and self -governing. Also, the relation 
of parents to children; examining the duties and responsibilities 
of the being who gives life to the being who receives it. This 
will lead to the discussion of the important subject of 
education, and elicit suggestions respecting a plan of 
national education. Until some measures shall be 
adopted for the judicious and equal instruction and 
protection of every son and daughter born to the Re- 
public, ye cannot be (as I conceive) Republicans. Until 
exclusive colleges, paltry common schools, ignorant 
Sunday schools, and sectarian churches be replaced by 
State institutions, founded by a general tax and sup- 
ported by the same (so long as it shall be necessary — 
that is, till the well-regulated industry of the children 
diaU meet the expenses of their education) ; and until, 
n these national institutions, the child of your Governor 
shall be raised with the child of your fatm^x^^xA^Cc' 
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child of your President with that of your mechanic, ye 
cannot be (as I conceive) Republicans. And farther, 
until ye have good libraries and good teachers of ele- 
mentary science in all your towns for the mental im- 
provement of the existing generation, and popular halls 
of assembly, where all adults may meet for the study 
and discussion of their social and national interests, as 
fellow creatures and fellow citizens, ye cannot be (as I 
conceive) Republicans. 

To attempt the satisfactory development of the impor- 
tant subjects to which I have here alluded, it would be 
necessary for us to meet under other circumstances than 
those at present existing. On my part would be neces- 
sary the conviction that I was devoting my time and 
labour, not to satisfy the unmotived and momentary 
curiosity of a public indifferent to its noblest interests, 
but that I was employed with and for a public anxious 
to substitute knowledge for error and virtue for super- 
stition. 

To inspire that conviction in me would be necessary 
on your part some active measures, for which the desire 
or the courage, or both, may be at present wanting. 

For the time being I shall confine my exertions to the 
simple elucidation of the first principles of the science ; 
to the sketching of that great outline within which all 
truth must be sought, and where, I trust, you may yet be 
induced to seek it. To complete the general survey in 
which we are considerably advanced, I shall endeavour, 
at our next meeting, to elicit the nature of opinions 
and the manner of their formation, with a view^to the 
correction of that spirit of proselytism which now trans- 
forms us all into angry combatants for each whimsey 
of our brain, and of that spirit of censoriusness which is 
now ever interfering with the mental liberty and moral 
peace of society, and rendering the life of man one con- 
tinued scene of strife and of hypocrisy. 
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Formation of Opinions, 

The subject to which I shall call your attention this 
evening, the formation of opinions , is one of the utmost 
practical importance; one which, thoroughly under- 
stood, would remove uncharitableness from the heart of 
man, and shed the placid rays of peace and truth upon 
the path of life. 

For eighteen centuries and upwards, the nations 
styled civilised have waged a war of opinion, dyeing the 
dltars of their faith with each other's blood, or, in their 
gentlest mood, in this freest country, and in this (com- 
pared with all the past) enlightened age, judging in 
severity, sentencing in bitterness, and persecuting, by 
angry word and oppressive deed, each his fellow crea- 
ture. For eighteen centuries and upwards sword and 
fire, chains, dungeons, tortures, threats and curses, or 
(scarcely less severe) public scorn and private censure, 
the falling back of friends and setting on of foes, the 
whispering of detraction, the surmises of folly, the mis- 
apprehensions and misrepresentations of ignorance, have 
conspired to wreak vengeance upon the mind and body 
of man, constraining the sacrifice, impossible to force, 
of honest opinion, and commanding the assent to truth 
or erfor, as it may be, of that noblest property of our 
being — even our free-born intellect. For eighteen cen- 
turies and upwards the human family, estranged from 
each other, albeit pinned within the fold of one faith, 
have striven in deadly feud, like the fierce beasts in the 
Roman arena, or like the iron knights of crusading 
chivalry within the fatal lists of cruel ordeal^ v^hsx^ 
( 107 ) 
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might alone did constitute tJu right, and the fall of the 
weak substantiated the justice of the strong. 

Such, to look no farther than the date of the modern 
era, hath been the fate of the nations. The weak have 
been trampled on, the bold in spirit have been crushed, 
the conscientious have been martyrised, the honest 
have been silenced, the stigmatised for liberty, mercy 
and charity, have been hunted through the earth by the 
bloodhounds of superstition, until the heart of philan- 
throphy hath drooped even to despair, and the hope of 
philosophy in a better and fairer future hath given way. 
Such droopings and faintings must have been ex- 
perienced by every generous mind when, in contem- 
plating the face of society, it loses sight of the 
generating cause of the evil which it mourns; and again 
when it ceases to compare the present with the past, 
and so marks not the slow and silent progress of our 
race from the foul night of barbarous ignorance towards 
the fulness of civilising knowledge. But let us clearly 
distinguish the cause and we may hasten the application 
of the remedy : let us trace the advance already made 
and now making, and we may calculate with cheerful 
confidence on our future destinies. 

Persecution for opinion is the master-vice of society. 
It was this raised the gloomy walls and dug the foul 
caverns of the Inquisition. It was this invented the 
rack, and the wheel, and the faggot, and the death-pang, 
and the dungeon where the Moor, and the Jew, and the 
philosopher, and the suspected heretic expired, unpitied, 
unremembered before thanksgiving, heaven -invoking 
bigotry. It was this butchered the simple Waldenses 
in the valleys of their mountains. It was this mowed 
down the Huguenots in the palace of the Gallic king. 
It was this dyed the rivers of either Indies with the 
blood of their peaceful children. It was this reared the 

md pile round the en tie Servetus, by the hand of 
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presbyterian Calvin. It was this drove from their 
native isle the forefathers of this nation ; and it has been, 
and yet is, the same scourger of human peace and 
bridler of human liberty, persecution for opinion, 
which ruffles the whole surface of this fair republic, 
nurtures the harsh spirit and pride of sectarianism, 
hardens the heart of man towards his brother, sours the 
disposition of woman, and drops gall and aloes into the 
cup of human life. Surely, then, are we called in our 
character of reasoning beings to pierce to the source of 
this poisonous fountain of woe. Surely, then, are ye 
doubly called, in your character of a self-governing 
people, to arrest the flow of its deadly waters, and to 
seek the ways and the means for refreshing the land 
with the soft dews of love. 

In developing the cause of the vice to which we have 
reference, we must first examine what an opinion is; 
establish the meaning of the word and the nature of the 
intellectual state it is employed to designate. 

The chief aim of my previous efforts in this place 
have been directed to the attaining a just apprehension 
of the nature of knowledge. The result of those 
elementary inquiries I conceive to be present to your 
minds. Now as we established knowledge to be an 
accumulation of facts, so are all just opinions in- 
tellectual conclusions drawn from those facts. It 
follows, therefore, that exactly in proportion to the 
extent and accuracy of our knowledge must be the 
justice of our opinions; and vice versa^ that in equal 
proportion to our remissness in collecting and careless- 
ness in weighing, examining, comparing and arranging 
facts must be the error of our opinions. Here then we 
see ignorance, or the absence of facts from the mind, to 
be the primary cause of all error. 

I must now call your attention to a very curious 
incpnsistency in human feeling. Men are seldotrv d\^- 
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posrd to be angry with each other on mcxmmA of the 
iwoic or less knowledge they may poffsriyv ^sMfe tlier 
air iiirt'ssantly angry with the vaijii^ opEsuBos. whicfa 
iuo us necessary consequents upon this ij i ii rg know- 
\v\\^x' as wo conceive light or daikness lo be upon the 
\\\\\\\\ ov setting of the sun. That one dhooSd know 
inoir than another appears simple and pundooaUe ; bat 
that on<^ knowing more should think dilSerentl j from 
^tlhtM^ is stamped for a mortal offence withoot hope of 
puiilou or luMieht of clergy. The absorditjof ajqilying 
(hp toUmo to the physiological anatomist, who should 
raunply ilisrvner such and such to be the sUuciur eofonr 
iiuppiral machine, would appear too gross for the human 
una^iuation. and yet the no less gross absurdity of 
Hhrniin^ thr conclusions generated by his discoveries 
appnai to it tiuite facile of admission. The feicts them- 
hrKrM, it dt^piived of all their consequences and so of all 
thru utility I wouKl be tolerated, but let them generate, 
ivx thny t\ut^t inovitably generate, their own conclusions 
\\\ thr» u\iuil. and the unfortunate explorer of science is 
h\uUnd tlo\vt\ by the dogs of persecution. When the 
plikjpi vatii>t\s of Lawrence associated the phenomena of 
litn, thiuiKht. anil uiotion, inseparably with the living) 
thiuKiuK, and moving organs of our frame, instantly 
awi»l\0 \\w cry of Intidel! Sceptic! Materialist! Atheist! 
Ah it with tlu^Hr unmeaning words, which those who 
nmploy UHually \tnderstand no more than did Aristotle 
Ihti r\tl«iH of \\\h own logic, or the causes of the influent 
Hiul itillut^ut tides - as if, I say, by these unmeaning 
woidn, rouplml with insulting vituperations, we could 
ovt^rthrow UHturt) herself, annihilate the facts in her 
own bumMU, or Htitle the conclusions which the in- 
spection of thoHe facts necessitate in the perceiving 
mind. Whan the iniiuiring Galileo observed that the 
phenomena of the celestial bodies substantiated the 
motion of the planets in lieu of that of the sun, why was 
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he dragged before the tribunal of death ? Because the 
facts he proclaimed started in the mind of bigotry itself 
the inevitable conclusion that if he was right, the 
astronomy of the Jews was wrong; and that, **Sun, 
stand thou still," argued an error in the pen that wrote, 
or in the voice that spake. And we may farther ask 
why in these our own times, why at the present hour, if 
a bold inquirer unclasp the book of knowledge, and 
simply proclaim its simple truths, the trump of alarm 
sounds throughout the land, and threats, outrage, and 
abuse are heaped even on the head of a woman ? 
Why but because the facts which she, strong in her 
love to man, has the courage to reveal, generate in the 
minds of her very opponents conclusions inimical to ex- 
isting systems and existing expenditures, and proclaim 
aloud to the teacher as well as the scholar, the clergy 
as well as the people, the designing as well as the 
ig^norant, that if knowledge be truth, superstition is 
felse, and that if inquiry be prosecuted, church and 
hierarchy must fall. 

But in discovering the propelling motives of this 
inconsistency, the inconsistency remains the same. 
Unless we can annihilate facts themselves, how can we 
annihilate the conclusions, that is, the opinions which 
these facts suggest ? When we employ our eyes and 
when we see, or when we stretch forth our hand and 
when we feel, must we not acknowledge the presence of 
the objects before us, and can we resist the intellectual 
assent which follows upon their perception ? 

Whenever, then, we hear an opinion, startling from 
its novelty, what, in modesty, should we say ? ** Per- 
haps the individual is possessed of facts which have not 
fallen under our observation or attracted our attention. 
Let us inquire of him what they are, and then examine 
the facts for ourselves." And what, upon such a course 
of proceeding, would be the result ? One of three con- 
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sequences. Either we should find the opinion corrobo- 
rated by facts, in which case it would be true, and com- 
pel our own minds to its admission ; or it would appear 
insufficiently substantiated by facts, in which case we 
should leave it for doubtful; or we should find it in 
contradiction with facts, in which case we should discard 
it for spurious. 

But now, in any or all of these cases, what rational 
ground can we find for anger against the individual who 
may think otherwise than we think ? He is right, he is 
credulous, he is wrong. What then ? If he be right, it 
is for us to agree with him ; if credulous, we are not 
obliged to be the same ; if wrong, he is mistaken — and, 
in so far as this may be a source of evil, the loss must be 
to him. For that he thinks as he thinks, and as we 
think not, it is convincing that some evidence is present 
to his mind which is not present to ours ; and, albeit 
upon examination we should pronounce that evidence 
false, so long as it exist in his mind for true, must 
he think as he thinks. And shall we stigmatise his 
honest opinion for a crime ? By treating him as a felon 
we may indeed force him into hypocrisy, but cannot 
convince his understanding. To do the latter, we must 
present some other and better evidence to his mind — 
some incontrovertible facts out of which a more correct 
opinion may arise. Opinions are not to be learned by 
rote, like the letters of an alphabet, or the words of 
a dictionary. They are conclusions to he formed, and 
formed by each individual in the sacred and free citadel 
of the mind, and there enshrined beyond the arm of 
law to reach or force to shake; ay! and beyond the 
right of impertinent curiosity to violate or presumptuous 
arrogance to threaten. Alas, for consistency ! Alas, 
for reason and happiness ! Hath man fought and bled 
for political Uberty, and will he violate the liberty of the 
mind? When he has broken the bars and bolts of 
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corporeal dungeons, will he essay to clip and stretch the 
thoughts of his fellow beings to the measure of his own ? 
Must all see just as far and no farther than we see ? If 
this be civil liberty, better the wild freedom of the 
wild hunter. Nay, better the honest slavery of 
oriental despotism, where at least the wretch is warned 
to choose between unmuttering obedience and the 
bowstring. 

I speak warmly, my friends, for truly my heart is 
moved in the cause of that holy principle whose name is 
on every lip, on every badge, on every coin of the land, 
but whose vital spirit is profaned in our high places and 
our private ways, in house and chamber, in book and 
converse, in hall and church, and oh, more than all pro- 
faned in the secret heart of man. 

Could we but obliterate all the false lessons imbibed 
during a pernicious education, could we but arrive at 
the perception of those primitive truths which it is now 
the object, because the interest, of all our teachers to 
stifle, could we but engage in the investigation of the 
operations of our own intellect, could we understand the 
nature of an opinion and the manner of its formation » 
never could we be guilty of persecution for the involim- 
tary conclusions of the mind. 

And yet simple ignorance, as we have seen, is not the 
only cause of the irrational anger elicited by the varying 
opinions of men. Ignorance, unbacked and unspurred, 
would not suffice to breed such tempests in the human 
bosc»n as we see engendered against so gentle, so unin- 
tentional an offence as a difference in opinion. The 
tmtutored Indian lifts not his tomahawk against his 
brother because he thinks not with him respecting the 
attributes of their Great Spirit, or the nature of their 
expected hunting ground in the shadowy world of the 
dead. No ! ignorance of the powers of the human mincf 
will not alone explain the existence oi tti^ ^^ia.^-^ w^i^i 
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albeit knowledge of those powers would suffice to 
dispel it. 

The unhappy circumstances which combined to 
organize a system of instruction in speculations of faith 
instead of objects of knowledge, and to set apart a body 
of men for the express purpose of expounding inexplic- 
able creeds, and chaining the intellects of their hearers 
down to written points of doctrine, unintelligible 
mysteries and verbal quibbles, first originated the 
monstrous absurdity and lamentable evil to which we 
have reference. Were it not absolutely made the occu- 
pation of a part of the community to set the rest by the 
ears, never could human beings have disputed for ages, 
and shed rivers of blood, for establishing and protecting 
the dogma of a trinity in unity, predestination to salva- 
tion or damnation, the divine presence or absence in a 
wafer of bread or the liquor in a wine-cup, the saving 
efficacy of the sign of the cross, or the sprinkling of cold 
water on the forehead of an infant. Never could they 
have wasted their lives and their treasures in squabbles 
about hair-drawn distinctions in fantastic ideas and 
unimportant possibilities, had not the custom been 
originated of employing teachers of opinions instead of 
teachers of facts. 

That we have here suggested the main cause of the 
irrational disputes, which up to this hour have corroded 
the peace of society, is abundantly substantiated by 
observation and corroborated by history. 

In whatever country there has existed a priesthood, 
there opinionative persecution has prevailed, and there, 
and there only, has the popular superstition been pro- 
faned by blood, expiatory atonements, and never 
slumbering opinionative dissensions. 

Let us look back to Egypt, to India, to Judea, ta 
Carthage, to Greece, to Rome — in all, tradition pre^nts 
us with a priesthood, and exactly in proportion to the 
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power of that priesthood, with less or more of religious 
butcheries or opinionative persecutions. We find the 
same in a ratio exactly proportionate to the power of the 
priesthood, among all Christian nations; while among 
savages, however ignorant, or even in their ignorance 
revengeful, but whom we find without religious teachers, 
the popular superstition is ever harmless. Witness the 
gentle South Sea Islander, or the fierce Indian of this 
Northern hemisphere, whose faith, simple in itself, and 
ntirely de void of ceremonial, has never once been found 
a cause of war, or even of dissension ; while in Mexico, 
when first explored by the Spaniards, the blood of 
victims streamed from altars sanctified by officiating 
ministers, whose butcheries only ceased to give place to 
those of their Christian conquerors. 

And among ourselves, my friends, what feeds the 
angry spirit which is abroad ? Even that which first 
originated it among men: the exalting the dreams of 
our ignorance into a science; the setting apart times 
and places for its especial study and the ordaining a 
body of men to propound its mysteries and to protect 
them from the power of that principle which is inherent 
alike in matter and in mind — improvement. Let us 
leave Religion to herself and she will work no evil. 
Let us leave her single and alone, without the 
adjunct of priest or temple, to measure weapons with 
knowledge. If true, she will stand ; if false, she will 
fall. Let us store the human mind with the truths of 
science ; and whatever opinions these may confirm or 
may generate, neither time nor changes, power, wealth, 
violence, nor corruption, the vicissitudes of fortune, nor 
the fall of empires, can overthrow. 

I have already attempted to show that an opinion, 
properly so called, is a conclusion of the mind, 
spontaneously elicited upon the admission of facts, or 
upon the admission of evidence which it receives for 

I 2 
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fact. On the accuracy of the evidence received must 
then depend the accuracy of the opinion elicited there^ 
from. Wheresoever we are in possession of facts, well 
examined, well substantiated, arranged and compared^ 
are our opinions just ; whenever we receive for fact 
what is not fact, or whenever we are careless in our 
examination of facts, must our opinions be erroneous. 

But how are we to designate those states of the mind, 
when in the absence of all facts and all evidence it is 
tortured to receive ideas? Ideas they cannot be called, 
for these are suggestions derived from sensations. 
Opinions they cannot be called, for these are conclusions 
spontaneously elicited by evidence. The teacher who 
begins by essaying to instil opinions, attempts an 
impossibility. He may engraft prejudices, suggest 
fantasies, distort the feelings, put the mind in confusion, 
but he cannot teach opinions. 

Oh ! when will men perceive what it is possible to 
impart and desirable to acquire ? When will they look 
to KNOWLEDGE as the subject matter of instruction, and 
dropping its pleasant truths in the fertile soil of the 
mind, leave opinions to spring up themselves, as the 
plant from the seed ? 

But look ye, my friends, what are ye or your agents 
now labouring to teach, not in your own land only, but 
in the remotest regions of the globe ? Opinions. About 
what are ye disputing yourselves and essapng to make 
all tribes and nations dispute? Opinions. For what 
pour ye forth your treasures ; for what endow semin- 
aries and churches ? For what plant spies and eaves- 
droppers in every establishment, charitable, philoso- 
phical, or humane, founded in your cities ? For what 
are the gentle and the wise driven from superintendence 
in your jails, your bridelvells, your houses of refuge^ 
your asylums, your schools ? For what all this but fiwr 
opinions. 
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But ye will say, " It is not wt^ it is not we, the people 
— it is the Clergy, it is the American Jesuit, it is, more 
than all, the Presbyterian." With permission, my 
friends, but it is you — it is the people. Why give ye 
the rein to ambition ? Why gold to rapacity ? Why 
stay ye not the strife of tongues, the battle for suprem- 
acy, the fever of proselytism, the persecution for opinions ? 
True, the teacher hath led the way. True, the false 
shepherd hath beguiled you. But when ye see th^ 
error of the path, will ye not tread back your steps ? 
Will ye madly drive on when your eyes are open to the 
pit and your ears warned of destruction ? 

But say that ye be willing to foster strife within your 
own borders — under what plea, by what right, by what 
authority, scatter ye its seeds in lands not yours, among 
people neither acknowledging ypur supremacy nor sub- 
ject to your laws ? I will not follow your missions 
across Atlantic and Pacific, athwart other zones and 
one half of the world's meridians, to the banks of 
Senegal and Ganges ; I will not track your emissaries 
to the Isles of the Southern Sea, and note the peace of 
their simple children profaned by dogmas and their 
innocence by intoxicating liquors. I will not look 
beyond the borders of this Union, nor will I invoke 
other testimony than that supplied by the native sons of 
the land. I will summon my witnesses and your 
accusers from the deep forests of the Mobile, the sweet 
springs of the pleasant Yazoo, and the shores of your 
own fresh water seas. I will call upon the Creek and 
Choctaw, the Cherokee and the Seneka, to denounce 
ithe folly and mischief of your emissaries, and the mad* 
ness of your zeal. Or it shall suffice to array against ye 
the words of the venerable chief, the expostulations of the 
father of his people, who in this city so lately, in the ears of 
its citizens, denounced the intriguing spirit the feud breed- 
ing faith, the honey-lipped but hitter-hearted hypocrisy (I 
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employ his own epithets) of your proselytizing mission- 
aries. Oh, when ye afflict strange people and other 
races with the curse which rests upon yourselves — 
when, despite their expostulations, and presuming upon 
your power, ye add the feuds of opinions to the hatred 
of tribes, and send forth retailers of spirituous and 
spiritual poison to the dusky children of nature. Oh, 
think well of the liberty ye outrage, the rights of nations 
that ye violate, the awful responsibility that ye assume! 

Could ye send to your red brethren peaceful instructors 
in the useful arts of life, enlightened observers of nature, 
respecters of human feeling, who, without questioning 
their reverence for the benign spirit whose presence they 
acknowledge in the heart, would travel with them in 
peace the paths of Hfe, and exchange with them all the 
offices of human love ; could ye send to the feeble 
remnant of that race, whose decay has been the price 
of your greatness, such instructors as these, ye might 
cancel the remembrance of injury, and preserve in your 
bosom a happy relic of a people, interesting from your 
own history, their character, and their wrongs. But, 
until such ye can send (and alas, such how rare !) oh, 
my friends, send not at all. 

Another remark here suggests itself: that as in the 
existing state of human knowledge an uncommon 
opinion is always unpopular, so does it afford strong 
evidence of the honesty of the individual who ex- 
presses it. 

If the observations now presented, in conjunction 
with our previous investigations, should have satisfied 
you of the involuntary birth of opinion in the mind, the 
impossibility of changing opinions but by supplying 
other and stronger evidence than that which generated 
the existing opinions, and the impossibility of teaching 
opinions as we teach words to a parrot, you will per- 
ceive the absurdity, no less than the injustice, of all 
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displeasure on account of the intellectual conclusions 
generated in our fellow creatures, and the equal absurdity 
of devoting your time and money to the acquisition and 
propagation of opinions, instead of the acquisition and 
propagation of facts. You will admit also, I think, that 
an honest opinion, even when erroneous, merits always 
the respect of a good mind, and that an uncommon 
opinions merits always the investigation of an inquiring 
mind. 

These considerations will appear to you of the highest 
moral importance should you examine, as it is your duty 
to examine, the harsh feelings and ungentle dealings 
springing daily and hourly out of intolerance and cen- 
soriousness. Lamentably has the list of the human 
virtues been curtailed by our inobservancy of the occur- 
rences passing around us, our inattention to the effects 
of our words and actions on the happiness of our fellow- 
beings, our ignorance of the powers of our own minds, 
and our indifference to the gentle dictates of human 
sympathy. While our thoughts have been wandering 
in the limbo of theological speculations, our eyes have 
been prying with impious curiosity into those of our 
neighbour, our lips have been outraging the liberty of 
man by challenging his right to the utterance of his 
opinions, and so perverted has been our reason, so cor- 
rupted our hearts, that while thus engaged in murder- 
ing our own peace and the peace of others, we have 
called our censoriousness by the name of virtue, and 
sanctified our orthodox intolerance by the name of 
religion. Alas 1 when shall we see that our business is 
with our own doings, our own feelings, our own opinions ; 
and that with a.view to the formation of the one, and 
the regulation of the other, we must patiently observe 
all things, an(| gently hear all things, even that we may 
be fitted in all things to choose that which is best. 

One observation, not without its practical importa 
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yet occurs to me on the subject of opinions. While our 
first duty is correctly to form our own, it is doubtless 
our further duty to assist in the formation of those of 
others. How this may alone be done we have seen, 
namely, by presenting facts to the mind ; in other 
words, by organising a plan of uniform and universal 
instruction in all the branches of positive knowledge, by 
which means all men, being gradually put in possession 
of the same correct evidence, may be gradually led to 
the formation of just and coinciding opinions. 

It needs not to ask if such a consummation be desir- 
able. It needs not to ask if disputing and quarrelling 
be advantageous or agreeable. It needs not to ask if 
the employment of twenty millions per annum in feed- 
ing sectarian jealousies, bitter feelings, persecuting 
creeds, and contradictory conclusions, be injudicious or 
profitable. I care not what opinions or what fantasies 
We profess. I care not under what standard we have 
ranged ourselves — I care not how ignorant or how posi- 
tive we may be in our errors, still am I persuaded that 
all, however differing as to the point of union, are agreed 
that union would be desirable — all ? Said I that all are 
agreed ? Yes, all ; save those who live by exising divi- 
sion and confusion. 

But it will be asserted, in the present confused state 
of the human intellect that, however desirable, what we 
have suggested is impossible. We shall be told that 
men can never agree in opinion. They certainly never 
can until they understand what an opinion is and what 
knowledge is; then will they perceive how, when we shall 
be all informed in the knowledge of things, and shall 
consent to restrict our inquiries within the range of our 
observation, we must all agree in the other. 

I know we shall be asked tauntingly whether we 

expect all men to become philosophers. Certainly not 

a// those now Jiving, and most certainly few of those who 
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put the question. Generations may pass away ere, even 
in this comparatively free country, all men attain to 
their birth-right, equal privileges of instruction. I 
incline not to gigantic hopes respecting our contempor- 
aries. Much they certainly may do — much more I wish 
them to do. And though it be ill planting the best seed 
in the summer and autumn of life, and though the spring 
time be past in our own minds, could we but learn suffi- 
cient to remove some weeds and but to lop away that 
one poisonous wide-spreading tree of evil, persecution for 
0pinion^ the paths of life, even in our day, might be made 
smooth, and the children of men travel through them in 
peace. 

Nor should we omit to notice one fact sufficient if 
observed, even in the absence of all other knowledge, to 
turn men from the idle warfare in which they are 
engaged. Let us look to the consequences of persecu- 
tion. Did it ever convince ? Did it ever convert ? 
Violence indeed may overthrow empires, may slaughter 
nations, may assassinate individuals, may harass the 
mind, crucify the feelings, but it cannot controvert 
opinions. Persecution will suffice even to establish 
error, and hath ever proved omnipotent in advancing 
truth. They who have recourse to it are blind to all 
facts, blind to the noblest principle of our nature, to the 
strongest instinct in all sentient existent. Where doth 
violence not provoke resistance from the lowest animal 
up to man ? Wound the bear, and he will turn on the 
hunters ; press on the noble stag, and he will give battk 
to his murderers ; nay! injure the gentle and faithful 
dog, and we find the spirit of the lion. 

And is it man — man, strong in every noble energy, 
powerful in every faculty, rich in all the resources, and 
sublime in all the dignity of intelligence — is it man whom 
we would frighten into tame surrender of his loftiest 
powers, whom we would cudgel out of his own free 
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thoughts, and crush under the chariot wheels of intoler- 
ance ? Let us look into past history — let us mark on the 
human mind, through all ages, in all nations, the eflfects 
of persecution. When the justice of Aristides turned 
admiration to envy, what restored him to the love of his 
countryman? Persecution. When the lessons of 
Socrates fell powerless on the giddy ears of the 
Athenians, what graved his name and his precepts on 
their hearts ? His death by persecution. What 
revenged all the patriots of Rome of a misguided multi- 
tude ? Persecution. And what rooted Christianity in 
the hostile soil of heathenism ? Persecution. What 
fostered the heresy of Luther? Persecution. What 
built up the church of Calvin ? Persecution. What 
hath given a substance and a name to all the distinc- 
tions, real or imagined, of each religious reformer ? 
Persecution. What hath preserved the Jew pure and 
entire in his faith, in his blood, in ceremony and feature, 
through ages of time, and while lost and scattered 
amidst nations opposed in every custom, law, feeling, 
and creed ? Why hath he stood a noble monument of 
patient endurance, conscientious pertinacity, scrupulous 
fidelity, long-suffering and uncomplaining, yet unyielding 
resistance ? Why, like a column in the desert, wearing 
its capital and tracery, and all the form and ornament 
stamped by the genius of forgotten artists and forgotten 
nations, stands he to this hour a wondrous relic of 
empire departed and grandeur overthrown ? Why 
but because of persecution ? 

Or, say again, what hath provoked vengeance on the 
head of kings ? What hurried English Charles to the i 
scaffold ? What threw down the royalty and nobility of I 
France from their antique thrones, and long-establisbed 
supremacy ? Or, yet once more, what turned the people 
from the prostituted name of liberty and the insignia <rf 
a republic drooping with gore, to reconcile them again 
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to detested sceptres and the name and style of king ? 
And, oh say, people of America ! descendants of English 
puritans, French huguenots, Irish catholics, condemned 
regicides, outlawed patriots, and sanctified martyrs 1 
martyrs! what, driving your fathers from European 
realms, hath built up the noble frame of this repubhc ? 
Oh say, torturers of the human mind ! what hath done 
this save persecution ? 

And will ignorance never cease from troubling and 
error never be at rest? Will persecution take her 
stand even at the fane of freedom, denouncing alike 
socinian, universalist, Jew, sceptic, and philosopher, 
yea ! denouncing every profession, employment, dis- 
covery and recreation which squares not with the rule 
of orthodoxy, or diverts dollars from its treasury ? 

I point here to no particular sect ; I point here to no 
individuals : I point to the spirit of persecution arising 
out of written creeds, and authorizing ambition to make 
religion its stalking horse, and to say to every man 
within or without the pale of the declaration of faith, 
." so far skalt thou go, and no farther,'" 

I am said to make war upon the clergy, and to hold 
them up to the hatred and derision of the people : it 
is not so. I have denounced the system, not the 
men, I have denounced the system which splits this 
nation into parties, which encourages and authorizes 
individuals, under the plea of serving God and teaching 
faith, to injure what I believe the interests of man, and 
darken what every mind blessed with intelligence knows 
to be the light of truth. I have not denounced the 
clergy &s men ; I have denounced them as an organised 
body. As a body, set apart from the people, with other 
mterests, other duties, other feelings. I have not 
'j^ounced them as men — so help me that spirit of 
diarity which I trust by my lip or my pen hath never 
leeo profaned ! But I have denounced, and (so help me the 
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spirit of truth which arms me to fight this battle in its 
cause!) so mil I denoxmce them, as the organs and 
ostensible representatives of a pernicious system, which 
is driving the moral character, and shaking the political 
frame of this nation, to its dissolution. 

But I will say no more. So far from essaying to 
stigmatise the mass of any clergy, I have held in private 
esteem and respect individuals among all. The Catholic, 
the Episcopal, the Baptist, the Methodist, the Uni- 
tarian, the Universalist, the most rigid as the most 
benign expounders of the Christian law, may doubtless 
show among them men who wear their religion less on 
the Hp than in the heart, and who, more citizen than 
sectarian, present to their fellows a creed made up of 
gentleness and love. But such as these could echo if I 
mistake not the denunciations I pronounce. Yea ! such 
as these, if I mistake not, writhe under the fanaticism 
they are constrained to tolerate in their brethren, and 
both lament the error of the system with which they are 
associated, and blush for the arrogance of those marti- 
nets in orthodoxy, whose noise drowns all gentler voices, 
and whose assumption of authority awes the timid and 
the ignorant into submission. 

Say I too much of the spirit that is abroad? Denounce 
I too warmly a system which in a land professing 
liberty is the more dangerous because the less sus- 
pected ? There is other persecution than that by fire 
and faggot; other weapons than the bayonet and the 
sword ; other restraints than those of law and arrest ; 
other ways to coerce contributions than by tithes and 
taxation ; yea and those other, and those worse, because 
less alarming while equally effectual and vexatious— 
those other, and those worse, are here. In this land, 
cunning does the work of violence. Persecution wears 
her shafts close hid ; they are not winged in the broad 
sunshine for every eye to see and every spirit to resent; 
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silently, and from the covert are they sped, unseen the 
aim, and unheeded the mischief. There is a secret 
influence at work, which all feel and none distinguish. 
It infects all society, taints every institution in the land, 
poisoning alike human instruction, human laws, and 
human recreation. In your schools it diseases the 
infant mind with superstitious terrors, and with reason- 
confounding, heart-distorting creeds. In your colleges 
it stifles the breath of your teachers of science, and 
constrains the entanglement of their simple facts with 
the dreams of theology. In your books and periodicals 
— but it matters not to speak of the press. In your 
courts of law it tempts to perjury, sitting in judgment 
on the religious creed of witnessess, and reflecting even 
on that of the prisoner. In your legislatures it dictates 
unconstitutional ordinances, and unconstitutional dis- 
posals of money and of lands. Nay ! at this moment, 
it is outraging the ear of your national congress, with 
Presbyterian Sabbath law petitions.* In your amuse- 
ments — alas! there its influence hath been mortal. 
Your amusements, which under wise direction and 
judicious encouragement should elevate the mind and 
humanise the heart — ^your amusements, I say, it has 
degraded, it has perverted, and so led the mind astray 
from pleasure to vice, from healthy recreation to mind- 
debasing, life-destroying licentiousness. 

Have I charged orthodoxy with too much ? Look to 
your stage ! see what it is ; then look back to ancient 
Greece, and judge what it might be. Listen on every 
hand to the denunciations of fanaticism against pleasures 
the most innocent, recreations the most necessary to 

^This discourse was first delivered in the Second Universalist 
Church, New York (by request of its pastor and the majority of 
the trustees), during the season of the presentation of those petitions 
at Washington, which produced the celebrated report of the com- 
mittee of the Senate, already familiar to ever American citizen. 
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bodily health, and conducive to social fellowship and 
mental improvement. See it make of the people's day 
of leisure a day of penance ! Thus, in the absence of 
innocent diversion, or improving study, driving men to 
intoxication, women to scandal, or to silly, sentimental, 
reason-confounding novels, half-filled with romance and 
half with superstition, and by dint of fatiguing the mind 
with irrational doctrines and tedious exhortations, dis- 
gusting youth with all instruction, and turning it loose 
upon a corrupt world with no ligjit for its reason, no 
reign for its passions, no prop for its integrity. 

We hear of Sabbath-breakers. And who are they 
that break the Sabbath of the mind ? Even such as, it 
would seem, taxed with Sabbath - breaking the poor 
man's friend and the rich man's reprover, Jesus ; who, 
instead of frequenting temples made with hands, where 
the Scribes and Pharisees expounded their written laws 
and acted the outer ceremonies of their superstition, 
sought the world of nature and the fields of human 
industry, and, as he gathered the ears of corn on the 
day sanctified to superstition, sentenced by practice as 
well as precept, those observances which, at this day, 
in a country styled Christian, cost to the nation twenty 
millions per annum. " Many things," said the mild re- 
former, whose mildness saved him not from martyrdom — 
** many things have I to say to ye, but ye cannot bear 
them now." And alas, could his followers bear them 
yet ? Are they not still led as were the Jews of old by 
Scribes and Pharisees, who make broad their phylac- 
teries, devour widow's houses, and for a pretence make 
long prayers ? Are they not still sitting in judgment on 
their neighbour ; questioning his faith, instead of looking 
to their own doings ; and, content with idle observances 
of days and seasons, neglecting all that could improve 
their own hearts and add to the happiness of their 
fellow creatures ? 
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What think ye, my friends ? If Jesus, or his likeness, 
should now visit the earth, what church of the many 
which now go by his name would he enter ? Or, if 
tempted by curiosity, he should incline to look into all, 
which do you think would not shut the door in his face? 
"He despises the law," would sound from one ; ** He 
breaks the Sabbath," would echo from another; "He 
makes no prayers and professes no creed," would mutter 
a third; "He would exalt the low, bring down the 
mighty, and revolutionise society," would cry a fourth ; 
" He keeps company with publicans and sinners," from 
a fifth ; " He is no better than an infidel," would shout 
the whole, since he lets pass the Sadducees without 
reproach who profess no knowledge out of this world 
and this life, and denounces the Pharisees who holds 
the keys of heaven and hell, and know all that is passing 
in both regions. 

It seems to me, my firiends, that as one who loved 
peace, taught industry, equality, union, and love, one 
towards another, Jesus, were he alive at this day, would 
recommend you to come out of your churches of faith 
and to gather into schools of knowledge. Methinks he 
would enquire into the use of all the large buildings you 
are now raising, for the only purpose of collecting 
there once a week in groups of sectarians, and this 
again, for the only object of learning what we are 
all too much disposed to believe already — viz., that 
we are each of us in the right, and that all others 
are in the wrong. Methinks, I say, that Jesus would 
recommend you to pass the first day of the week 
rather otherwise than you pass it now, and to seek 
some other mode of bettering the morals of the 
community than by constraining each other to look 
grave on a Sunday, and to consider yourselves more 
virtuous in proportion to the idleness in which yor 
pass one day in seven, and to the length of tt 
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doctrinal creed you allow your spiritual instructors to 
sign for you. 

The importance attached to opinions and formal 
observances of days and ceremonies by all Christian 
sects is truly surprising, when we consider that Jesus, 
so far as tradition informs us, never wrote a line, never 
framed a creed, condemned all prayers in public, and 
taught his disciples "to love one another," which was as 
much as to say — never disctiss opinions. Now those who 
profess to follow him, discuss little else but opinions, 
and therefore do little else but quarrel. To think this 
way, or to think that way, constitutes the whole duty of 
man. 

My friends, I am no Christian, in the sense usually 
attached to the word. I am neither Jew nor Gentile, 
Mahomedan nor Theist ; I am but a member of the 
human family, and would accept of truth by whom- 
soever offered — that truth which we can all find, if we 
will but seek, in things, not in words ; in nature, not in 
human imagination ; in our own hearts, not in temples 
made with hands. 

Fain would I see my fellow-creatures in pursuit of 
that truth which is around, and about, and within us. 
Fain would I see them burying their opinions in their 
own bosoms, and uniting for the study of facts and a 
knowledge of themselves. Many evils are abroad on 
the earth, and never did supineness threaten greater 
dangers than at the present moment. Old superstitions 
are shaken to their foundation. The false restraint^ 
imagined in ages of primeval ignorance are loosened 
from the mind. Men have grown out of the fear qf 
devils and eternal brimstone, and, applying their in- 
genuity to evade the laws of earth, laugh in secret at 
the hobgoblin tales of hell. What then must ensue, if, 
while old things are passing away, we seek not to dis- 
cover new? If, while the chains of superstition are 



